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To 

Dream  Boldly, 
Dare  Greatly 


By  Bruce  Catton,  ’21 


There  is  an  old  saying  that  a tree  is  best  measured 
after  it  is  down,  and  much  the  same  thing  seems  to 
be  true  of  one’s  experience  in  college.  We  begin  to  under- 
stand that  experience  properly  only  after  it  is  over;  dis- 
tance not  only  lends  enchantment  — which  accounts  for 
the  somewhat  sticky  sentiment  that  attends  class  reunions 
— but  it  also  provides  a useful  perspective.  We  can  see 
some  things  more  clearly  after  we  have  left  them  far  be- 
hind us,  and  Oberlin  seen  from  a distance  of  forty  years 
does  not  look  quite  as  it  looked  when  we  were  impatient 
undergraduates.  Neither,  for  that  matter,  do  we. 

To  return  to  the  campus  after  an  absence  of  a full 
generation  can  be  a rather  harrowing  experience,  because 
the  first  person  one  encounters  is  apt  to  be  the  ghost  of 
his  own  vanished  youth,  and  that  ghost  can  have  a dis- 
concerting gaze.  What  have  you  done  (it  asks  accusingly) 
with  all  those  fine  notions  I turned  over  to  you  years  ago? 
What  have  you  done  with  me?  Why  is  there  such  an  ap- 
palling gap  between  what  I planned  and  you  accomplished? 
What  ever  became  of  all  of  those  noble  ideals  which  I 
acquired  here  and  which  you,  supposedly,  took  away  with 
you? 

It  is  the  last  question  which  is  likely  to  be  the  toughest. 
By  the  time  we  begin  to  move  down  the  sunset  slope  most 
of  us  have  learned  how  to  keep  our  ideals  from  bothering 
us  too  much.  We  learn  how  to  live  with  them  rather  than 
by  them,  and  if  in  the  process  they  grow  somewhat  torpid 
and  inactive  that  is  no  great  matter;  native  cynicism  grows 
with  the  years  by  a process  of  accretion,  and  we  discover 
that  if  we  let  them  strictly  alone  the  high  ideals  of  youth 
will  not  disturb  us  very  much. 

Yet  they  still  do  exist;  and  this  somehow,  seems  to  be 
central  to  the  relationship  which  any  Oberlin  alumnus  has 
with  his  college.  From  the  moment  of  its  founding,  Ober- 
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lin  has  had  a way  of  insisting  not  merely  that  people  ought 
to  have  ideals  but  that  they  ought  to  do  something  about 
them.  It  is  no  place  for  cynics.  There  even  have  been 
times  when  it  seemed  that  Oberlin  was  offering  an  in- 
doctrination rather  than  an  education.  This,  obviously,  is 
not  at  all  true,  and  yet  it  is  far  from  being  the  worst  thing 
that  could  be  said  about  a college. 

For  the  basic  idea  at  Oberlin  has  always  been  that 
people  are  given  an  education  for  something.  They  are 
given  an  accumulation  of  facts,  to  be  sure,  and  to 
the  best  of  their  ability  earnest  members  of  the  faculty 
try  to  teach  the  younger  generation  how  to  reason  from 
these  facts  and  draw  the  proper  conclusions  from  them; 
but  the  unifying  thread  from  the  start  has  been  the  notion 
that  the  lucky  person  who  gets  all  of  this  training  is  going 
to  make  use  of  it,  not  so  much  to  get  ahead  in  the  world 
as  to  do  something  for  the  world.  The  concept  of  the 
social  responsibility  of  the  individual  is  nothing  new  at 
Oberlin.  It  was  largely  responsible  for  the  founding  of 
the  college  in  the  first  place,  and  it  has  set  the  tone  ever 
since. 

And  this  is  what  weighs  on  the  alumnus  (or  the 
alumna)  as  he  or  she  come  back  long  afterward  and  tries 
to  touch  again  something  that  was  lived  with  many  years 
ago.  Some  of  us,  it  might  as  well  be  confessed,  come  back 
rather  resentfully.  The  world  is  not  quite  the  place  we 
thought  it  was  going  to  be  when  we  were  in  residence  on 
West  College  or  North  Professor;  perhaps  Oberlin  some- 
how gave  us  a wrong  steer,  perhaps  the  easy  way  of  con- 
formity would  have  been  a little  easier  for  us  if  we  had 
gone  through  those  formative  years  under  a less  demand- 
ing discipline.  Why  should  any  sensible  person  build  after 
the  pattern  that  was  shown  him  on  the  mount  if  the  rest 
of  his  life  is  going  to  be  spent  on  a flat  plain  where  there 
are  neither  mountains  nor  the  impulse  to  go  climbing? 

Why  indeed?  There  is  not  really  any  very  good  answer 
to  that  question,  unless  it  may  lie  in  the  simple  confession 
that  the  abiding  realities  are  actually  the  intangibles  which 
Oberlin  was  talking  about  so  many  years  ago.  It  is  hard  to 
have  to  admit,  when  we  reach  our  sixties,  that  the  real  truth 
may  lie  in  something  we  glimpsed  a whole  generation 
earlier  and  then  left  by  the  wayside  in  the  process  of  getting 
and  spending.  To  have  to  touch  base  with  one’s  long- 
vanished  youth  is  tough  enough,  but  to  have  to  confess  that 
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To  Dream  Boldly 
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the  youth  one  left  so  far  behind  saw 
more,  dreamed  more  boldly  and  was 
better  prepared  to  dare  greatly  than 
anything  that  came  afterward  is  really 
hard.  Yet  it  is  precisely  this  which 
lies  somewhere  under  the  elms  in  that 
featureless  and  enchanted  Ohio  town 
where  we  lived  when  we  were  young. 

Oberlin,  it  might  as  well  be  ad- 
mitted, is  sometimes  an  uncomfortable 
place.  It  was  built  on  the  assumption 
that  people  ought  to  live  up  to  the 
best  there  is  in  them  — living  up  to 
it  after  going  to  great  pains  to  find  out 
just  what  that  "best"  may  perhaps  be. 
It  never  believed  in  compromise.  It 
assumed  that  people  who  really  wanted 
to  look  could  find  a worth-while  pat- 
tern for  their  lives  and  that  once  they 
had  found  it  they  would  live  up  to  it. 
It  did  all  that  any  human  institution 
can  do  to  help  in  the  discovery  of  that 
pattern.  The  rest  was  up  to  the  in- 
dividuals — that  is,  to  you  and  me  and 
all  the  rest  of  us.  To  return  to  Ober- 
lin after  many  years  is,  unfortunately, 
to  discover  (well,  I can  speak  only 
for  myself)  that  the  performance 
never  quite  matched  the  vision.  We 
touched  something  greater  than  our- 
selves when  we  lived  here.  To  revisit 
the  place  is  to  face  the  cruel  question: 


What  happened  to  you?  Did  you  lose 
touch,  and  if  you  did  why  did  you 
do  it? 

What  I am  trying  to  say,  I suppose, 
is  that  what  this  college  means  to  its 
former  students  is  something  rather 
special.  The  usual  trappings  that  draw 
the  alumni  back  to  campus  reunions 
are  altogether  lacking.  There  are  no 
fraternities  or  sororities,  no  powerful 
football  team  (these  boys  do  very 
well,  but  after  all  they  are  not  crew- 
cut  semi-professionals)  and  no  en- 
chanting memories  of  a glorified 
country  club  atmosphere.  There  is 
just  a magnificent  college,  which  has 
the  queer  knack  of  making  its  princi- 
pal demands  on  its  students  long  after 
they  have  left  the  campus  and  have 
gone  out  into  a world  put  together 
by  Pharoahs  who  knew  not  Joseph. 

And  the  demands  are  what  really 
matter.  We  are  tied  to  this  place, 
not  merely  by  the  usual  bonds  of  col- 
legiate sentiment,  but  by  the  fact  that 
it  insisted  on  challenging  us.  The 
challenge  was,  and  is,  enduring.  We 
never  quite  get  away  from  it.  Oberlin 
stands  for  our  conscience  and  it  re- 
fuses to  keep  quiet.  It  is  a thorny 
place  and  the  thorns  are  still  sharp. 
Its  abiding  grip  on  us  lies  in  the  way 
it  insists  on  having  a part  in  our  best 
moments. 


OUR  cover  shows  Commader  James 
F.  Calvert,  U.S.N.,  former  Ober- 
lin student  (1937-39),  as  he  spoke  be- 
fore a capacity  audience  in  Finney 
Chapel  on  January  21.  In  his  address, 
Under  Polar  Ice,  Commander  Calvert 
gave  a graphic  account  of  the  two 
occasions  upon  which  he  piloted  the 
atomic  submarine  Skate  to  the  North 
Pole.  On  the  second  expedition,  in 
March,  1959,  the  Skate  broke  through 
the  ice  to  surface  directly  at  the  geo- 
graphic North  Pole,  where  Comman- 
der Calvert  conducted  memorial 
services  for  Sir  Hubert  Wilkins,  famed 
polar  explorer.  The  photographer  is 
D.  Wright  (Pat)  Patterson,  Jr.,  ’60, 
from  The  Plains,  Virginia. 

Guest  editorial  writer  this  month 
is  Bruce  Catton,  ’21,  prominent  his- 
torian and  editor  of  The  American 
Heritage.  For  his  stirring  comment 
about  the  bonds  tying  alumni  to  the 
College  see  page  2. 

In  the  January  issue  we  promised 
to  explore  certain  questions  raised 
about  the  College.  The  second  in 
the  series  concerns  the  faculty.  At 
our  request,  Professor  John  W.  Kurtz, 
chairman  of  the  department  of  Ger- 
man and  Russian,  has  written  an 
article  which,  we  think,  you  will  find 
most  illuminating.  See  page  4. 

Architect  for  the  two  newest 
buildings  to  be  constructed  on  campus, 
Minoru  Yamasaki,  has  a national  repu- 
tation for  designing  structures  of  un- 
usual beauty  and  usefulness.  For  a 
quick  look  at  this  outstanding  artist 
and  some  of  his  work,  turn  to  page  6. 

Mock  Political  Conventions  have 
been  a tradition  on  campus  since  I860. 
The  centennial  convention  this  May 
has  as  its  chairman  James  Meeks,  ’60, 
who  brings  you  highlights  of  past 
conventions  and  a look  at  what’s  go- 
ing on  in  I960.  See  page  8. 

We  Join  343  other  colleges  and 
universities  in  this  issue  to  present  a 
special  report  to  you  about  you,  the 
alumni.  For  the  third  year,  a top- 
flight editorial  staff  from  alumni 
magazines  across  the  nation  have 
banded  together  in  a project  called 
Moonshooter,  to  present  a nation-wide 
picture  of  our  educational  instimtions. 
American  education  today  relies  heavily 
upon  alumni  support.  And  this  means 
more  than  digging  deep  for  funds,  al- 
though financial  aid  is  essential.  As  the 
report  brings  out,  you  alumni  are  among 
the  "most  important  persons  in  Ameri- 
can education  today.”  See  pages  9-25. 
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Dear  Tom: 
This  Is  Our  Life 

A professor  answers  frankly 
some  pointed  questions  about 
the  Oberlin  College  faculty 

By  John  William  Kurtz 


Dear  tom, 

In  your  last  letter  you  asked  me  several  questions  about 
the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Oberlin. 
You  have  prefaced  your  questions  with  the  remark  that  the 
alumni  seem  to  be  better  informed  about  the  present 
situation  in  Oberlin  with  respect  to  buildings  than  about 
the  state  of  the  faculty,  which  you  designate  as  the  more 
important  and  crucial  of  the  two  subjects.  I am  glad  that 
you  have  made  this  comment,  for  it  releases  me  from  the 
uncomfortable  and  delicate  position  of  seeming  too  ready 
to  extol  the  virtues,  to  expose  the  faults,  and  to  air  the 
grievances  of  my  own  kind. 

I shall  answer  your  questions  as  well  as  I can  and  shall 
try  to  refrain  from  doing  much  more  than  that,  though 
you  will  probably  know  that  this  is  a subject  on  which  I, 
like  most  of  my  colleagues,  have  a great  deal  to  say  when- 
ever we  find  a respondent  is  willing  to  listen  as  we  are  to 
talk.  Let  me  answer  your  questions  in  the  order  in  which 
you  ask  them. 

• How  many  faculty  members  are  there;  how  many  are 
there  in  each  of  the  academic  ranks? 

In  1959-60,  there  are  143  persons  employed  as  full-time 
teachers  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  ( If  you  are 
interested  in  comparisons:  there  were  132  in  1954-55; 
119  in  1949-1950.)  There  are  about  eleven  students  to 
every  full-time  faculty  member  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

Of  the  143  members  of  the  faculty,  54  are  professors 
of  the  kind  designated  as  full;  27  are  associate  professors; 
28  are  assistant  professors;  26  are  instructors.  There  are 
also  eight  part-time  teachers  who  are  designated  as  lec- 
turers. 


John  William  Kurtz  is  chairman  of  the  Department  of  German 
and  Russian.  He  is  the  author  of  a number  of  German  texts,  his 
most  recent  being  German,  a Comprehensive  Course  for  College 
Students,  which  he  wrote  in  collaboration  with  Heinz  Politzer,  as- 
sociate professor  of  German.  Last  year  Professor  Kurtz  set  up  a 
summer  program  of  German  study  for  Oberlin  students  in  Vienna, 
Austria,  and  served  as  its  first  director, 
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• What  ar-e  the  academic  qualifications  of  the  faculty 
members? 

It  is  the  general  policy  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  that  in  most  departments  the  Ph.D.  degree  is  re- 
quired for  appointment  or  promotion  to  any  rank  above 
instructor.  Of  the  143  faculty  members,  105  have  the 
Ph.D.;  the  remaining  thirty-eight  have  the  A.M.  degree. 

• How  are  faculty  members  appointed? 

The  process  of  appointing  faculty  members  at  Oberlin 
is  complex  and  laborious  and  requires  a large  amount  of 
time  and  effort  from  many  people.  It  begins  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  department  that  has  a vacancy  to  fill.  It  is  his 
duty  to  keep  himself  informed  about  the  personnel  availa- 
ble in  his  field,  to  know  where  to  look  for  candidates  of 
the  particular  kind  that  he  needs.  He  does  this  by  keep- 
ing up  with  his  reading  in  the  scholarly  journals,  by  keep- 
ing his  eyes  and  ears  open  at  national  conventions  of  the 
learned  societies  to  which  he  belongs,  and  by  cultivating  a 
wide  acquaintanceship  among  his  colleagues  in  the  univer- 
sities and  colleges. 

If  the  chairman  has  the  good  fortune  — which  is  in- 
creasingly rare  these  days  — to  find  several  suitable  candi- 
dates, he  discusses  them  with  his  colleagues  in  the  de- 
partment and  with  the  dean  of  the  College.  Usually 
two  or  three  candidates  are  invited  to  Oberlin  for  inter- 
views. Each  candidate  who  is  invited  spends  one  full 
and  busy  day  in  Oberlin.  He  is  interviewed  for  about 
a half-hour  individually  by  each  member  of  the  College 
Faculty  Council  (eight  elected  members  plus  the  president 
and  the  dean),  has  lunch  with  the  departmental  staff,  and 
often  is  interviewed  separately  by  other  members  of  the 
department.  That  means  a minimum  of  ten  interviews, 
and  usually  more,  plus  a one-and-a-half-hour  luncheon 
meeting. 

When  the  interviewing  of  two  or  three  candidates  who 
are  both  available  and  desirable  has  been  completed,  the 
chairman,  after  consulting  his  colleagues,  makes  a recom- 
mendation to  the  College  Faculty  Council.  The  Council 
holds  a meeting  in  which  its  members  exchange  their  views 
on  the  candidates  and  act  upon  the  departmental  recom- 
mendation. The  Council  usually  approves  the  recom- 
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mendation,  but  it  may  send  it  back  for  reconsideration,  or 
with  the  request  that  more  candidates  be  presented. 

The  Council  decides  whether  an  appointment  shall  be 
made,  determines  the  appropriate  rank  and  salary,  and 
passes  its  recommendations  to  the  president,  who  confirms 
the  appointment  if  it  is  for  an  instructorship  or  assistant 
professorship,  or  takes  it  to  the  trustees  for  confirmation 
if  the  appointment  is  to  one  of  the  two  higher  ranks. 

I think  you  will  agree  that  this  is  a long  and  involved 
procedure,  especially  when  you  consider  that  in  a typical 
year  there  are  likely  to  be  fifteen  to  twenty  or  more  va- 
cancies to  fill.  But  these  decisions  are  crucial  to  the  Col- 
lege and  the  many  man-hours  expended  on  them  each  year 
are  not  begrudged,  because  they  are  considered  necessary  to 
the  continuing  superiority  of  the  College. 

• What  are  the  special  recruitment  problems ? What  is 
the  nature  of  the  competition  in  the  academic  market 
today? 

In  the  recruitment  of  die  kind  of  students  we  want,  we 
at  Oberlin  consider  ourselves  to  be  in  competition  chiefly 
widi  a relatively  small  number  of  private,  liberal  arts  col- 
leges located  in  the  eastern  states.  In  the  recruitment  of 
new  faculty  members,  however,  we  must  compete  on  equal 
terms  not  only  with  liberal  arts  colleges,  but  also  with  the 
large  universities,  both  public  and  private.  This  makes 
our  problem  much  more  complex  and  difficult  than  it 
would  be  if  we  were  competing  only  with  institutions  of 
our  own  kind.  Let  me  give  you  an  example. 

Homer  Wissensdrang  is  a young,  fresh-baked  Ph.D.  from 
one  of  our  best  universities.  His  education  for  the  position 
which  he  is  now  ready  to  seek  as  a college  or  university 
teacher  has  occupied  him  completely  for  nineteen  or 
twenty  years  of  his  young  life  and  has  culminated  in  a doc- 
toral dissertation  which  has  led  him  into  a world  of  schol- 
arly discovery  which  he  is  eager  to  explore  more  fully,  both 
by  himself  and  in  company  with  those  eager  students 
whom  he  knows  to  be  waiting  for  him  somewhere. 

Last  Christmas  vacation  Wissensdrang  went  to  the  na- 
tional convention  of  the  learned  society  devoted  to  his  special 
field  and  was  interviewed  by  about  a half-dozen  depart- 
ment chairmen  who  were  recruiting  young  Ph.D.’s,  and 
he  has  since  had  an  attractive  offer  of  employment  from 
each  of  them.  But  he  has  narrowed  the  field  to  two: 
Oberlin  College  and  Forschungszwang  University,  a large 
state-supported  institution  nearby. 

Homer  has  been  in  Oberlin  for  interviews.  He  liked 
the  faculty  members,  the  dean,  and  the  president  and  found 
that  the  eagerness  and  intelligence  of  the  students  with 
whom  he  fell  into  conversation  at  the  snack  bar  corrobo- 
rated the  reports  that  he  had  frequently  heard  about  Ober- 
lin as  a superior  institution.  Wissensdrang  is  himself  a 
graduate  of  a private  liberal  arts  college  very  much  like 
Oberlin,  and  he  really  prefers  the  spirit  which  pervades 
that  kind  of  campus  to  the  assembly-line  atmosphere  of 
the  large  state  university;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  Homer 
is  as  much  concerned  about  his  own  financial  problems  as 
the  next  fellow,  especially  since  he  is  deeply  in  debt  for 
his  expensive  education  and  is  planning  to  be  married  next 
summer;  so  he  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of 
Oberlin's  recent  gallant  and  very  laudable  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  economic  status  of  its  faculty,  the  starting  salaries 
are  several  hundred  dollars  higher  at  Forschungszwang  than 
they  are  at  Oberlin. 

But  there  is  another  difference  between  the  two  institu- 
tions which  is  more  important  than  the  salary  differential. 
Forschungszwang  has  a large  graduate  school  which  en- 
rolls hundreds  of  students  who  are  eager  to  get  some  pre- 
liminary teaching  experience  and  to  earn  their  way  by 
taking  employment  as  part-time  graduate  teaching  assis- 
tants. The  fact  is  that  a very  large  part  of  the  total  in- 


struction of  undergraduates  at  Forschungszwang  is  ad- 
ministered by  such  part-time  assistants.  Indeed,  some 
departments  turn  practically  all  of  the  teaching  in  their 
general  introductory  courses  over  to  them,  while  at  Oberlin 
all  teaching,  in  introductory  as  well  as  in  advanced  courses, 
is  done  by  teachers  who  are  either  established  in  their  pro- 
fession or  are  at  least  within  a few  summers  of  final  com- 
pletion of  their  training. 

Wissensdrang  recognizes  the  superiority  of  the  Oberlin 
system  for  the  student,  but  as  I say,  he  has  his  own  pro- 
fessional interests  to  look  out  for,  and  the  Oberlin  appoint- 
ment would  necessitate  his  teaching  the  introductory  course 
in  the  department  for  most  of  his  teaching  time  now  and 
probably  for  some  of  the  time  every  year  hereafter,  while 
at  Forschungszwang,  thanks  to  all  those  graduate  assistants, 
he  would  not  be  a section  hand  in  the  elementary  course  at 
all,  but  would  teach  advanced  courses  from  the  beginning; 
and  in  a few  years  he'll  have  a graduate  seminar  to  stimu- 
late and  aid  him  in  carrying  out  that  great  research  project 
that  he  has  begun  in  his  doctoral  thesis. 

So  Homer  Wissensdrang  reluctantly  turns  his  back  on 
Oberlin,  making  a mental  note  that  it  would  be  a wonder- 
ful place  to  send  his  children  when  the  time  comes,  and 
goes,  in  pursuit  of  his  scholarly  destiny,  to  Forschungsz- 
wang. 

That,  I think,  is  a case  history  that  illustrates  some  of 
the  difficulties  we  have  in  recruiting  faculty  these  days. 
There  are  others,  notably  the  increasing  dearth  of  suitable 
candidates  in  all  the  disciplines,  but  I must  get  on  to  your 
last  question. 

• What  evidence  is  there  that  the  Oberlin  faculty  is 
alert  to  the  needs  of  the  changing  times  in  teaching 
and  in  research? 

You  do  not  put  this  question  as  baldly  in  your  letter  as 
I have,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  restated  it  here;  and  I must 
say,  I find  it  hard  to  state  my  answer  as  delicately  as  you 
have  succeeded  in  putting  the  question. 

In  your  facetious  comments  on  recent  faculty  action  in 
turning  down  two  proposals  for  reorganizing  the  college 
year  I catch  the  implication  that  you  believe  there  have 
been  no  changes  in  the  teaching  process  at  Oberlin  since 
you  graduated  in  1950,  and  that  there  are  not  likely  to  be 
any  for  many  years  to  come.  If  this  reading  of  your  very 
good-humored  remarks  is  correct,  then  you  could  not,  if  I 
may  say  so,  be  more  wrong. 

The  really  important  changes  in  education  are  those  that 
are  made  quietly  and  unobtrusively  from  year  to  year, 
from  semester  to  semester,  indeed  from  day  to  day,  as  the 
individual  teachers  alter  and  revise  and  improve  the  content 
and  the  method  of  their  courses  in  response  to  new  dis- 
coveries and  developments  in  their  field  of  teaching;  to 
new  insights  gained  from  their  reading,  from  discussions 
with  colleagues,  from  observation  of  the  changing  needs  of 
the  students,  and  from  just  plain  growth  in  maturity  of 
intellect  and  judgment  and  learning  with  advancing  years 
of  significant  experience  and  study. 

Editors  of  alumni  magazines,  directors  of  public  rela- 
tions offices  and  news  bureaus,  and  vice  presidents  in 
charge  of  development  often  feel  frustrated  because  there 
is  nothing  about  these  day-to-day  developments  that  can  be 
presented  to  the  public  in  a graphic  and  striking  way. 
Occasionally  some  superficial  change  does  occur  that  can 
be  graphically  symbolized.  An  example:  electronic  devices 
have  now  been  developed  to  the  point  where  they  can 
be  used  for  language  instruction,  and  in  recent  years  there 
has  been  a spate  of  pictures  in  alumni  magazines  and  pro- 
motion brochures  issued  by  development  offices  showing 
roomfulls  of  student  huddled  over  their  tape  recorders. 
Such  pictures  are  taken  as  evidence  of  progress  and  proof 
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Minoru  Yamasaki:: 


Minoru  yamasaki,  architect  for  the  Henry  Churchill 
King  Memorial  Building  and  the  new  Conservatory 
of  Music  Buildings,  has  a definite  philosophy  about  archi- 
tectural design.  He  believes  that  when  we  enter  a building 
we  should  feel  as  though  we  were  entering  a temple: 
restful,  relieved  of  the  cares  of  the  day.  There  should  also 
be  a "pleasant  surprise.”  "All  buildings,”  he  said  at  one 
time,  "ought  to  have  pleasant  surprises.  They  warm  you 
up,  make  you  feel  good.”  That  is  one  reason  he  likes  arch- 
ways opening  upon  courtyards  and  ponds.  He  strives,  also, 
for  the  effective  play  of  light  and  shadow,  which  gives  a 
building  warmth.  The  objection,  he  feels,  that  many  people 
have  to  modern  architecture  is  that  certain  modern  struc- 
tures are  lacking  in  this  warmth.  He  also  insists  that  a 
building  should  present  an  inspiring  silhouette  against  the 
sky. 

To  do  all  this  and  yet  to  represent  the  modern  techno- 


Left:  The  Michigan  Consolidated  Gas  Company,  Detroit. 


Minoru  Yamasaki  and  Helen  Lacy  Haskell,  '23,  chairman  of 
the  editorial  advisory  committee  of  the  Alumni  Magazine,  at 
the  Groundbreaking  ceremonies  for  the  Henry  Churchill  King 
Building  at  Homecoming,  1959. 


Master  of  Serenity 


logical  era  while  keeping  down  the  costs,  he  uses  pre- 
cast concrete  and  quartz  in  repeated  forms.  Thus,  through 
beauty  and  simplicity  he  strives  for  serenity.  And  this  is 
what  Minoru  Yamaski  has  achieved  in  the  buildings  he 
has  designed  for  the  Oberlin  campus,  as  well  as  the  build- 
ings he  designed  for  other  places  and  other  purposes, 
buildings  that  have  made  him  world  famous. 

Minoru  Yamasaki  was  born  of  Japanese  parents  in 
Seattle,  Washington,  in  1912.  He  received  his  degree  of 
bachelor  of  architecture  from  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton and  did  graduate  work  in  New  York  University.  His 
first  position  was  as  designer  and  draftsman  for  Shreve, 
Lam  & Harmon,  New  York,  in  1937.  Today,  at  46,  he 
heads  his  own  firm  of  Minoru  Yamasaki  and  Associates, 
located  in  Birmingham,  Michigan,  composed  of  four  prin- 
cipals and  eight  associates,  plus  a staff  of  sixty  architects, 
designers,  engineers,  and  other  personnel. 


Below:  Architect’s  model,  King  Memorial  Building,  Oberlin. 
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Left,  above:  McGregor  Memorial  Building,  Wayne  State  Uni 
versify,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Below:  Courtyard  of  proposed  Conservatory  of  Music  Build- 
ings, Oberlin. 
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Below:  Reynolds  Metals  Office  Building,  Detroit. 


ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS 

OF 

MOCK  CONVENTION 


By  James  Edwin  Meeks,  ’60 

Assisted  by  Elizabeth  Siber,  ’61 
Betty  Schwimmer,  ’61 

WE  ARE  PERENNIALLY  confronted  with  the  symbolism 
of  the  Memorial  Arch  and  the  legend  of  Charles 
Martin  Hall,  but  only  once  in  four  years  do  we  have  a 
Mock  Convention.  Perhaps  this  tradition  is  taken  less 
for  granted  as  a result  of  its  timely  recurrence,  or  perhaps 
more  as  a result  of  its  superlative  color.  In  1872  the  social 
mores  of  the  age  condemned  mock  conventions  along  widi 
dances  and  saloons,  all  of  which  were  to  be  avoided  by 
proper  young  ladies.  Yet  the  Ladies  Board,  bless  their 
liberal  hearts,  did  sanction  female  participation  from  the 
gallery.  On  the  other  hand,  in  1944,  when  the  men  were 
in  the  service,  women  did  nine-tendis  of  the  work,  and 
the  national  chairman  that  year  was  a woman,  a far  cry 
from  1876,  when  Susan  B.  Anthony  sent  a telegram  to 
the  Convention  urging  the  adoption  of  a resolution  per- 
mitting women  to  vote. 

In  1896,  the  parade  age  dawned  when  the  South  Dakota 
delegation  sported  a stuffed  Indian  bearing  the  motto: 
"We’re  after  Grover’s  scalp.”  Officially  inaugurated  in 
1904,  the  parades  have  seasoned  the  Conventions  ever 
since.  In  1956  Adlai  Stevenson  reflecting  upon  his  nomina- 
tion wrote:  "I  envy  you  every  part  of  it.  I envy  your 
youth,  your  clear-eyed  idealism,  and  I envy  this  training, 
which  gives  you  a running  start  along  the  high  road  to 
effective  . . . participation  in  the  processes  of  democratic 
government.” 

There  was  a time  when  the  Convention  was  Republican 
that  a cow  had  to  serve  as  the  elephant;  but  finally  it  was 
replaced  with  a stuffed  pachyderm  on  wheels.  There  were 
times  when  the  Convention  was  held  in  a great  circus  tent 
on  Tappan  Square,  when  Abyssinian  asses  were  used  in 
place  of  donkeys.  And  there  was  the  year  that  rumor  said 
the  North  had  "bugged”  the  South’s  secret  strategy  with 
a hidden  microphone. 

These  were  landmarks  in  a hundred  years  of  Mock  Con- 
ventions. But  they  were  just  the  extra  fun  in  the  serious 
business  of  studying,  creating,  and  living  die  phenomenon 
of  America’s  national  political  convention.  This  "on- 
stage” practice  for  intelligent  citizenship  has  been  highly 
praised  by  presidents  and  by  other  high  government  offi- 
cials. Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  said  that  "the  influence  of 
the  Oberlin  Mock  Convention  is  felt  far  beyond  ...  the 
Oberlin  campus  . . . People  gain  a clear  understanding  of 


James  Meeks,  ’60,  chairman  of  the  Mock  Convention  is  from 
Columbus,  Ohio.  A government  major,  he  will  begin  the  study 
of  law  next  year.  Jim  has  been  active  in  many  extracurricular 
activities,  including  the  Social  Board  and  the  Student  Union  Plan- 
ning Committee.  He  was  chairman  of  both  his  junior  year.  A re- 
cipient of  scholarship  and  loan  aid,  he  now  holds  the  Hunter 
Scholarship. 
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die  processes  upon  which  our  nation  relies  for  stability  and 
through  which  it  has  become  great." 

This  year  more  than  1500  students  will  participate  and 
two  thousand  visitors  and  alumni  are  expected.  The 
Budget,  which  will  exceed  $20,000,  offers  an  opportunity  in 
administration,  especially  since  ninety  per  cent  of  it  is 
being  raised  by  students.  The  largest  part,  $12,000,  will 
go  toward  administration,  primarily  for  public  relations 
and  Buildings  and  Grounds  services.  Another  $5,000  will 
finance  an  extensive  program  of  symposia.  In  addition, 
some  $5,000  will  be  raised  by  state  delegations,  using  their 
ingenuity  and  political  skill.  All  alumni  are  invited  to  con- 
tribute funds  as  well  as  to  attend. 

One  day,  more  than  a year  ago,  the  student  body  over- 
whelmingly voted  for  the  third  Democratic  convention 
in  a century,  reflecting  a desire  for  a "hot  fight”  on  die  con- 
vention floor.  A Democratic  convention  certainly  does  not 
exclude  Republicans  from  participating;  in  fact,  half  the 
education  and  fun  will  be  in  "seeing  the  other  side.” 

Last  February,  Finney  Chapel  was  turned  into  a rousing 
site  of  waving  placards,  shouts,  and  streamers  by  hot- 
blooded  partisans  in  a "mock”  Mock  Convention  planned 
to  attract  delegation  sign-ups.  Quick-tongued  student  poli- 
ticians championed  Jefferson,  Andrew  Jackson,  Wilson, 
F.D.R.,  and  Truman,  as  others  cheered,  hissed,  broke  bal- 
loons, or  loosened  the  strings  on  the  opposition’s  signs.  In 
a roll-call  of  states,  including  "Soapy”  and  "sun-kissed” 
votes  and  nomination  of  favorite  son  Lawrence  Welk,  sup- 
porters of  Truman  found  themselves  triumphant. 

Thus  the  outward  action  began.  Behind  the  scenes,  at 
headquarters  on  College  Place,  plans  and  excitement  had 
been  in  the  air  since  my  appointment  a year  ago  as  chair- 
man of  the  Convention.  John  Smith,  ’60,  is  vice-president 
and  treasurer,  and  Barbara  Burnett,  ’61,  executive  secretary. 
Six  others  are  on  the  executive  board : Rosemary  Anderson, 
’60,  historian;  Gay  Bamberger,  ’60,  speakers  chairman; 
David  Fitzgerald,  ’60,  physical  arrangements;  Mark  Fursten- 
berg,  ’60,  operations  chairman;  Alice  Goldstein,  ’60,  special 
duties  chairman;  Helen  Lester,  ’60,  public  relations  chair- 
man. 

Permanent  chairmen  of  this  year’s  session  of  the  biggest 
and  oldest  mock  convention  in  die  country  will  be  Senator 
Albert  A.  Gore,  Democrat  of  Tennessee.  Gore  was  elected 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  remaining  there  fourteen 
years  until  he  entered  the  Senate  in  1952.  He  has  a back- 
ground of  liberalism,  favoring  public  power,  and  having 
worked  to  liberalize  international  trade  restrictions. 

Pressure  groups  have  been  scheming,  and  the  general 
campus  educating  itself  through  a stimulating  series  of 
symposia.  In  November,  candidates  and  issues  of  the  I960 
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As  student,  as 

alumna  or  alumnus:  at 

both  stages,  one 

of  the  most  important  persons 

in  higher  education. 


a special  report 


a Salute . . . 

and  a 

declaration  of 
dependence 


This  is  a saluth,  an  acknowledgment  of  a partner- 
ship,and  a declaration  of  dependence.  It  is  directed 
to  you  as  an  alumnus  or  alumna.  As  such,  you  are 
one  ol  the  most  important  persons  in  American  education 
today. 

You  are  important  to  American  education,  and  to  your 
alma  mater,  for  a variety  of  reasons,  not  all  of  which  may 
be  instantly  apparent  to  you. 

You  are  important,  first,  because  you  are  the  principal 
product  of  your  alma  mater— the  principal  claim  she  can 
make  to  fame.  To  a degree  that  few  suspect,  it  is  by  its 
alumni  that  an  educational  institution  is  judged.  And  few 
yardsticks  could  more  accurately  measure  an  institution’s 
true  worth. 

You  are  important  to  American  education,  further, 
because  of  the  support  you  give  to  it.  Financial  support 
comes  immediately  to  mind:  the  money  that  alumni  are 
giving  to  the  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  they  once 


attended  has  reached  an  impressive  sum,  larger  than  that 
received  from  any  other  source  of  gifts.  It  is  indispensable. 

But  the  support  you  give  in  other  forms  is  impressive 
and  indispensable,  also.  Alumni  push  and  guide  the  legis- 
lative programs  that  strengthen  the  nation’s  publicly 
supported  educational  institutions.  They  frequently  act 
as  academic  talent  scouts  for  their  alma  maters,  meeting 
and  talking  with  the  college-bound  high  school  students 
in  their  communities.  They  are  among  the  staunchest  de- 
fenders of  high  principles  in  education—  e.g.,  academic 
freedom— even  when  such  defense  may  not  be  the  “popu- 
lar” posture.  The  list  is  long;  yet  every  year  alumni  are 
finding  ways  to  extend  it. 

To  the  hundreds  of  colleges  and  universities  and 
secondary  schools  from  which  they  came,  alumni 
are  important  in  another  way — one  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  what  alumni  can  do  for  the  institutions  them- 


selves. Unlike  most  other  forms  of  human  enterprise, 
educational  institutions  are  not  in  business  for  what  they 
themselves  can  get  out  of  it.  They  exist  so  that  free  people, 
through  education,  can  keep  civilization  on  the  forward 
move.  Those  who  ultimately  do  this  are  their  alumni. 
Thus  only  through  its  alumni  can  a school  or  a college 
or  a university  truly  fulfill  itself. 

Chancellor  Samuel  B.  Gould,  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, put  it  this  way: 

“The  serious  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  you  are  the 
distilled  essence  of  the  university,  for  you  are  its  product 
and  the  basis  for  its  reputation.  If  anything  lasting  is  to 
be  achieved  by  us  as  a community  of  scholars,  it  must  in 
most  instances  be  reflected  in  you.  If  we  are  to  win  intellec- 
tual victories  or  make  cultural  advances,  it  must  be 
through  your  good  offices  and  your  belief  in  our  mission.’ 

The  italics  are  ours.  The  mission  is  yours  and  ours 
together. 


Alma  Mater  . . . 

At  an  alumni-alumnae  meeting  in  Washington, 
members  sing  the  old  school  song. 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting  was  to  introduce 
the  institution  to  high  school 
boys  and  girls  who,  with  their  parents, 
were  present  as  the  club's  guests. 
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Alumnus  + alumnus = 

Many  people  cling  to  the  odd  notion  that  in  this  case 


The  popular  view  of  you,  an  alumnus  or  alumna, 
is  a puzzling  thing.  That  the  view  is  highly  illogical 
seems  only  to  add  to  its  popularity.  That  its  ele- 
ments are  highly  contradictory  seems  to  bother  no  one. 
Here  is  the  paradox: 

Individually  you,  being  an  alumnus  or  alumna,  are 
among  the  most  respected  and  sought-after  of  beings. 
People  expect  of  you  (and  usually  get)  leadership  or  in- 
telligent followership.  They  appoint  you  to  positions  of 
trust  in  business  and  government  and  stake  the  nation’s 
very  survival  on  your  school-  and  college-developed 
abilities. 

If  you  enter  politics,  your  educational  pedigree  is  freely 
discussed  and  frequently  boasted  about,  even  in  precincts 
where  candidates  once  took  pains  to  conceal  any  educa- 
tion beyond  the  sixth  grade.  In  clubs,  parent-teacher 
associations,  churches,  labor  unions,  you  are  considered 
to  be  the  brains,  the  backbone,  the  eyes,  the  ears,  and  the 
neckbone — the  latter  to  be  stuck  out,  for  alumni  are  ex- 
pected to  be  intellectually  adventurous  as  well  as  to  ex- 
ercise other  attributes. 

But  put  you  in  an  alumni  club,  or  back  on  campus  for  a 
reunion  or  homecoming,  and  the  popular  respect — yea, 
awe — turns  to  chuckles  and  ho-ho-ho.  The  esteemed  in- 
dividual, when  bunched  with  other  esteemed  individuals, 
becomes  in  the  popular  image  the  subject  of  quips,  a can- 
didate for  the  funny  papers.  He  is  now  imagined  to  be  a 
person  whose  interests  stray  no  farther  than  the  degree  of 
baldness  achieved  by  his  classmates,  or  the  success  in 
marriage  and  child-bearing  achieved  by  her  classmates,  or 
the  record  run  up  last  season  by  the  alma  mater’s  football 
or  field-hockey  team.  He  is  addicted  to  funny  hats  deco- 
rated with  his  class  numerals,  she  to  daisy  chainmaking 
and  to  recapturing  the  elusive  delights  of  the  junior-class 
hoop-roll. 

If  he  should  encounter  his  old  professor  of  physics,  he  is 
supposedly  careful  to  confine  the  conversation  to  remi- 
niscences about  the  time  loe  or  Jane  Wilkins,  with  spec- 
tacular results,  tried  to  disprove  the  validity  of  Newton’s 
third  law.  To  ask  the  old  gentleman  about  the  implica- 
tions of  the  latest  research  concerning  anti-matter  would 
be,  it  is  supposed,  a most  serious  breach  of  the  Alumni 
Reunion  Code. 

Such  a view  of  organized  alumni  activity  might  be  dis- 
missed as  unworthy  of  note,  but  for  one  disturbing  fact: 
among  its  most  earnest  adherents  are  a surprising  number 
of  alumni  and  alumnae  themselves. 


Permit  us  to  lay  the  distorted  image  to  rest,  with  the  aid 
of  the  rites  conducted  by  cartoonist  Mark  Kelley  on  the 
following  pages.  To  do  so  will  not  necessitate  burying  the 
class  banner  or  interring  the  reunion  hat,  nor  is  there  a 
need  to  disband  the  homecoming  day  parade. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  the  serious  activities  of  organ- 
ized alumni  far  outweigh  the  frivolities— in  about  the 
same  proportion  as  the  average  citizen’s,  or  unorganized 
alumnus’s,  party-going  activities  are  outweighed  by  his 
less  festive  pursuits. 

Look,  for  example,  at  the  activities  of  the  organized 
alumni  of  a large  and  famous  state  university  in  the  Mid- 
west. The  former  students  of  this  university  are  often 
pictured  as  football-mad.  And  there  is  no  denying  that,  to 
many  of  them,  there  is  no  more  pleasant  way  of  spending 
an  autumn  Saturday  than  witnessing  a victory  by  the 
home  team. 

But  by  far  the  great  bulk  of  alumni  energy  on  behalf  of 
the  old  school  is  invested  elsewhere: 

► Every  year  the  alumni  association  sponsors  a recog- 
nition dinner  to  honor  outstanding  students — those  with 
a scholastic  average  of  3.5  (B+)  or  better.  This  has  proved 
to  be  a most  effective  way  of  showing  students  that  aca- 
demic prowess  is  valued  above  all  else  by  the  institution 
and  its  alumni. 

► Every  year  the  alumni  give  five  “distinguished  teach- 
ing awards” — grants  of  $1,000  each  to  professors  selected 
by  their  peers  for  outstanding  performance  in  the  class- 
room. 

► An  advisory  board  of  alumni  prominent  in  various 
fields  meets  regularly  to  consider  the  problems  of  the 
university:  the  quality  of  the  course  offerings,  the  caliber 
of  the  students,  and  a variety  of  other  matters.  They  re- 
port directly  to  the  university  president,  in  confidence. 
Their  work  has  been  salutary.  When  the  university’s 
school  of  architecture  lost  its  accreditation,  for  example, 
the  efforts  of  the  alumni  advisers  were  invaluable  in  get- 
ting to  the  root  of  the  trouble  and  recommending  meas- 
ures by  which  accreditation  could  be  regained. 

► The  efforts  of  alumni  have  resulted  in  the  passage  of 
urgently  needed,  but  politically  endangered,  appropria- 
tions by  the  state  legislature. 

► Some  3,000  of  the  university’s  alumni  act  each  year  as 
volunteer  alumni-fund  solicitors,  making  contacts  with 
30,000  of  the  university’s  former  students. 

Nor  is  this  a particularly  unusual  list  of  alumni  accom- 
plishments. The  work  and  thought  expended  by  the  alum- 
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the  group  somehow  differs  from  the  sum  of  its  paits 


ELLIOTT  ERWITT.  MAGNUM 


Behind  the  fun 


of  organized  alumni  activity — in  clubs,  at  reunions — lies  new  seriousness 
nowadays,  and  a substantial  record  of  service  to  American  education. 


ni  of  hundreds  of  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  in 
behalf  of  their  alma  maters  would  make  a glowing  record, 
if  ever  it  could  be  compiled.  The  alumni  of  one  institution 
took  it  upon  themselves  to  survey  the  federal  income-tax 
laws,  as  they  affected  parents’  ability  to  finance  their 
children’s  education,  and  then,  in  a nationwide  campaign, 
pressed  for  needed  reforms.  In  a score  of  cities,  the 
alumnae  of  a women’s  college  annually  sell  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  tulip  bulbs  for  their  alma  mater’s  benefit;  in 
eight  years  they  have  raised  $80,000,  not  to  mention 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tulips.  Other  institutions’  alum- 
nae stage  house  and  garden  tours,  organize  used-book 
sales,  sell  flocked  Christmas  trees,  sponsor  theatrical 
benefits.  Name  a worthwhile  activity  and  someone  is 
probably  doing  it,  for  faculty  salaries  or  building  funds  or 
student  scholarships. 

Drop  in  on  a reunion  or  a local  alumni-club  meeting, 
and  you  may  well  find  that  the  superficial  programs  of 


yore  have  been  replaced  by  seminars,  lectures,  laboratory 
demonstrations,  and  even  week-long  short-courses.  Visit 
the  local  high  school  during  the  season  when  the  senior 
students  are  applying  for  admission  to  college — and  try- 
ing to  find  their  way  through  dozens  of  college  catalogues, 
each  describing  a campus  paradise — and  you  will  find 
alumni  on  hand  to  help  the  student  counselors.  Nor  are 
they  high-pressure  salesmen  for  their  own  alma  mater  and 
disparagers  of  everybody  else’s.  Often  they  can,  and  do, 
perform  their  highest  service  to  prospective  students  by 
advising  them  to  apply  somewhere  else. 

The  achievements,  in  short,  belie  the  popular  image. 
And  if  no  one  else  realizes  this,  or  cares,  one  group 
should:  the  alumni  and  alumnae  themselves.  Too 
many  of  them  may  be  shying  away  from  a good  thing  be- 
cause they  think  that  being  an  “active”  alumnus  means 
wearing  a funny  hat. 
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Last  year,  educational  institutions 
source  of  gifts.  Alumni  support  is 


Without  the  dollars  that  their  alumni  contrib- 
ute each  year,  America’s  privately  supported 
educational  institutions  would  be  in  serious 
difficulty  today.  And  the  same  would  be  true  of  the  na- 
tion’s publicly  supported  institutions,  without  the  sup- 
port of  alumni  in  legislatures  and  elections  at  which 
appropriations  or  bond  issues  are  at  stake. 

For  the  private  institutions,  the  financial  support  re- 
ceived from  individual  alumni  often  means  the  difference 
between  an  adequate  or  superior  faculty  and  one  that  is 
underpaid  and  understaffed;  between  a thriving  scholar- 
ship program  and  virtually  none  at  all;  between  well- 
equipped  laboratories  and  obsolete,  crowded  ones.  For 
tax-supported  institutions,  which  in  growing  numbers  are 
turning  to  their  alumni  for  direct  financial  support,  such 
aid  makes  it  possible  to  give  scholarships,  grant  loans  to 
needy  students,  build  such  buildings  as  student  unions, 
and  carry  on  research  for  which  legislative  appropriations 
do  not  provide. 

To  gain  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  support  which 
alumni  give — and  of  how  much  that  is  worthwhile  in 
American  education  depends  upon  it — consider  this  sta- 
tistic, unearthed  in  a current  survey  of  1,144  schools, 
junior  colleges,  colleges,  and  universities  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada:  in  just  twelve  months,  alumni  gave 
their  alma  maters  more  than  $ 1 99  million.  They  were  the 
largest  single  source  of  gifts. 

Nor  was  this  the  kind  of  support  that  is  given  once,  per- 
haps as  the  result  of  a high-pressure  fund  drive,  and  never 
heard  of  again.  Alumni  tend  to  give  funds  regularly.  In 
the  past  year,  they  contributed  $45.5  million,  on  an  annual 
gift  basis,  to  the  1,144  institutions  surveyed.  To  realize 
that  much  annual  income  from  investments  in  blue-chip 
stocks,  the  institutions  would  have  needed  over  1.2  billion 
more  dollars  in  endowment  funds  than  they  actually 
possessed. 

A nnltal  alumni  giving  is  not  a new  phenomenon  on 
the  American  educational  scene  (Yale  alumni 
founded  the  first  annual  college  fund  in  1890,  and 
Mount  Hermon  was  the  first  independent  secondary 
school  to  do  so,  in  1903).  But  not  until  fairly  recently  did 
annual  giving  become  the  main  element  in  education’s 
financial  survival  kit.  The  development  was  logical.  Big 
endowments  had  been  affected  by  inflation.  Big  private 
philanthropy,  affected  by  the  graduated  income  and  in- 


heritance taxes,  was  no  longer  able  to  do  the  job  alone. 
Yet,  with  the  growth  of  science  and  technology  and 
democratic  concepts  of  education,  educational  budgets 
had  to  be  increased  to  keep  pace. 

Twenty  years  before  Yale’s  first  alumni  drive,  a pro- 
fessor in  New  Haven  foresaw  the  possibilities  and  looked 
into  the  minds  of  alumni  everywhere: 

"No  graduate  of  the  college,”  he  said,  “has  ever  paid 
in  full  what  it  cost  the  college  to  educate  him.  A part  of  the 
expense  was  borne  by  the  funds  given  by  former  bene- 
factors of  the  institution. 

“A  great  many  can  never  pay  the  debt.  A very  few  can, 
in  their  turn,  become  munificent  benefactors.  There  is  a 
very  large  number,  however,  between  these  two,  who  can, 
and  would  cheerfully,  give  according  to  their  ability  in 
order  that  the  college  might  hold  the  same  relative  posi- 
tion to  future  generations  which  it  held  to  their  own.” 

The  first  Yale  alumni  drive,  seventy  years  ago,  brought 
in  $11,015.  In  1959  alone,  Yale’s  alumni  gave  more  than 
$2  million.  Not  only  at  Yale,  but  at  the  hundreds  of  other 
institutions  which  have  established  annual  alumni  funds 
in  the  intervening  years,  the  feeling  of  indebtedness  and 
the  concern  for  future  generations  which  the  Yale  pro- 
fessor foresaw  have  spurred  alumni  to  greater  and  greater 
efforts  in  this  enterprise. 

a nd  money  from  alumni  is  a powerful  magnet:  it 
draws  more.  Not  only  have  more  than  eighty  busi- 
-*•  ness  corporations,  led  in  1954  by  General  Electric, 
established  the  happy  custom  of  matching,  dollar  for  dol- 
lar, the  gifts  that  their  employees  (and  sometimes  their 
employees’  wives)  give  to  their  alma  maters;  alumni 
giving  is  also  a measure  applied  by  many  business  men 
and  by  philanthropic  foundations  in  determining  how 
productive  their  organizations’  gifts  to  an  educational  in- 
stitution are  likely  to  be.  Thus  alumni  giving,  as  Gordon 
K.  Chalmers,  the  late  president  of  Kenyon  College,  de- 
scribed it,  is  “the  very  rock  on  which  all  other  giving  must 
rest.  Gifts  from  outside  the  family  depend  largely— some- 
times wholly — on  the  degree  of  alumni  support.” 

The  “degree  of  alumni  support”  is  gauged  not  by  dol- 
lars alone.  The  percentage  of  alumni  who  are  regular 
givers  is  also  a key.  And  here  the  record  is  not  as  dazzling 
as  the  dollar  figures  imply. 

Nationwide,  only  one  in  five  alumni  of  colleges,  uni- 
versities, and  prep  schools  gives  to  his  annual  alumni 


-eceived  more  of  it  from  their  alumni  than 
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fund.  The  actual  figure  last  year  was  20.9  per  cent.  Allow- 
ing for  the  inevitable  few  who  are  disenchanted  with  their 
alma  maters’  cause,*  and  for  those  who  spurn  all  fund 
solicitations,  sometimes  with  heavy  scorn, f and  for  those 
whom  legitimate  reasons  prevent  from  giving  financial 
aid,§  the  participation  figure  is  still  low. 

Why?  Perhaps  because  the  non-participants  imag- 
ine their  institutions  to  be  adequately  financed. 
(Virtually  without  exception , in  both  private  and 
tax-supported  institutions,  this  is — sadly — not  so.)  Per- 
haps because  they  believe  their  small  gift — a dollar,  or 
five,  or  ten — will  be  insignificant.  (Again,  most  emphati- 
cally, not  so.  Multiply  the  5,223,240  alumni  who  gave 
nothing  to  their  alma  maters  last  year  by  as  little  as  one 
dollar  each,  and  the  figure  still  comes  to  thousands  of 
additional  scholarships  for  deserving  students  or  sub- 
stantial pay  increases  for  thousands  of  teachers  who  may, 
at  this  moment,  be  debating  whether  they  can  afford  to 
continue  teaching  next  year.) 

By  raising  the  percentage  of  participation  in  alumni 
fund  drives,  alumni  can  materially  improve  their  alma 
maters’  standing.  That  dramatic  increases  in  participation 
can  be  brought  about,  and  quickly,  is  demonstrated  by 
the  case  of  Wofford  College,  a small  institution  in  South 
Carolina.  Until  several  years  ago,  Wolford  received 
annual  gifts  from  only  12  per  cent  of  its  5,750  alumni. 
Then  Roger  Milliken,  a textile  manufacturer  and  a Wof- 
ford trustee,  issued  a challenge:  for  every  percentage- 
point  increase  over  1 2 per  cent,  he’d  give  $ 1 ,000.  After  the 
alumni  were  finished,  Mr.  Milliken  cheerfully  turned  over 
a check  for  $62,000.  Wofford’s  alumni  had  raised  their 
participation  in  the  annual  fund  to  74.4  per  cent — a new 
national  record. 

“It  was  a remarkable  performance,”  observed  the 
American  Alumni  Council.  “Its  impact  on  Wofford  will 
be  felt  for  many  years  to  come.” 

And  what  Wofford’s  alumni  could  do,  your  institution’s 
alumni  could  probably  do,  too. 

* Wrote  one  alumnus:  “I  see  that  Stanford  is  making  great  prog- 
ress. However,  I am  opposed  to  progress  in  any  form.  Therefore  I 
am  not  sending  you  any  money.” 

t A man  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  regularly  sent  Baylor  University 
a check  signed  “U.  R.  Stuck.” 

§ In  her  fund  reply  envelope,  a Kansas  alumna  once  sent,  without 
comment,  her  household  bills  for  the  month. 
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► Women’s  colleges,  as  a group,  have  had  a unique 
problem  in  fund-raising — and  they  wish  they  knew  how 
to  solve  it. 

The  loyalty  of  their  alumnae  in  contributing  money 
each  year — an  average  of  41.2  per  cent  took  part  in  1959 
— is  nearly  double  the  national  average  for  all  universi- 
ties, colleges,  junior  colleges,  and  privately  supported 
secondary  schools.  But  the  size  of  the  typical  gift  is  often 
smaller  than  one  might  expect. 

Why?  The  alumnae  say  that  while  husbands  obviously 
place  a high  value  on  the  products  of  the  women’s  col- 
leges, many  underestimate  the  importance  of  giving  wom- 
en’s colleges  the  same  degree  of  support  they  accord  their 
own  alma  maters.  This,  some  guess,  is  a holdover  from 
the  days  when  higher  education  for  women  was  regarded 
as  a luxury,  while  higher  education  for  men  was  consid- 
ered a sine  qua  non  for  business  and  professional  careers. 

As  a result,  again  considering  the  average,  women’s 
colleges  must  continue  to  cover  much  of  their  operating 
expense  from  tuition  fees.  Such  fees  are  generally  higher 
than  those  charged  by  men’s  or  coeducational  institutions, 
and  the  women’s  colleges  are  worried  about  the  social  and 
intellectual  implications  of  this  fact.  They  have  no  desire 
to  be  the  province  solely  of  children  of  the  well-to-do; 
higher  education  for  women  is  no  longer  a luxury  to  be 
reserved  to  those  who  can  pay  heavy  fees. 

Since  contributions  to  education  appear  to  be  one  area 
of  family  budgets  still  controlled  largely  by  men,  the 
alumnae  hope  that  husbands  will  take  serious  note  of  the 
women’s  colleges’  claim  to  a larger  share  of  it.  They  may 
be  starting  to  do  so:  from  1958  to  1959,  the  average  gift 
to  women’s  colleges  rose  22.4  per  cent.  But  it  still  trails 
the  average  gift  to  men’s  colleges,  private  universities,  and 
professional  schools. 
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for  the  Public  educational  institutions, 

a special  kind  of  service 


Publicly  supported  educational  institutions  owe  a 
special  kind  of  debt  to  their  alumni.  Many  people 
imagine  that  the  public  institutions  have  no  finan- 
cial worries,  thanks  to  a steady  flow  of  tax  dollars.  Yet 
they  actually  lead  a perilous  fiscal  existence,  dependent 
upon  annual  or  biennial  appropriations  by  legislatures. 
More  than  once,  state  and  municipally  supported  institu- 
tions would  have  found  themselves  in  serious  straits  il 
their  alumni  had  not  assumed  a role  of  leadership. 

► A state  university  in  New  England  recently  was  put  in 
academic  jeopardy  because  the  legislature  defeated  a bill 
to  provide  increased  salaries  for  faculty  members.  Then 


the  university’s  “Associate  Alumni  took  matters  into 
their  hands.  They  brought  the  facts  of  political  and  aca- 
demic life  to  the  attention  of  alumni  throughout  the  state, 
prompting  them  to  write  to  their  representatives  in  sup- 
port of  higher  faculty  pay.  A compromise  bill  was  passed, 
and  salary  increases  were  granted.  Alumni  action  thus 
helped  ease  a crisis  which  threatened  to  do  serious,  per- 
haps irreparable,  damage  to  the  university. 

► In  a neighboring  state,  the  public  university  receives 
only  38.3  per  cent  of  its  operating  budget  from  state  and 
federal  appropriations.  Ninety-one  per  cent  of  the  uni- 
versity’s $17  million  physical  plant  was  provided  by  pri- 


The  Beneficiaries: 


Students  on  a state-university  campus.  Alumni  support  is  proving 
invaluable  i n maintaining  high-quality  education  at  such  institutions. 


vate  funds.  Two  years  ago,  graduates  of  its  college  of 
medicine  gave  5226,752  for  a new  medical  center — the 
largest  amount  given  by  the  alumni  of  any  American 
medical  school  that  year. 

► Several  years  ago  the  alumni  of  six  state-supported 
institutions  in  a midwestern  state  rallied  support  for  a 
$150  million  bond  issue  for  higher  education,  mental 
health,  and  welfare — an  issue  that  required  an  amend- 
ment to  the  state  constitution.  Of  four  amendments  on 
the  ballot,  it  was  the  only  one  to  pass. 

► In  another  midwestern  state,  action  by  an  “Alumni 
Council  for  Higher  Education,”  representing  eighteen 
publicly  supported  institutions,  has  helped  produce  a $13 
million  increase  i n ope  rat  i ng  funds  for  1 959—6 1 — the  most 
significant  increase  ever  voted  for  the  state's  system  of 
higher  education. 

OME  alumni  organizations  are  forbidden  to  engage 
in  political  activity  of  any  kind.  The  intent  is  a good 
one.  to  keep  the  organizations  out  of  party  politics 


and  lobbying.  But  the  effect  is  often  to  prohibit  the  alumni 
from  conducting  any  organized  legislative  activity  in  be- 
half of  publicly  supported  education  in  their  states. 

“This  is  unfair,”  said  a state-university  alumni  spokes- 
man recently,  “because  this  kind  of  activity  is  neither 
shady  nor  unnecessary. 

“But  the  restrictions — most  of  which  1 happen  to  think 
are  nonsense — exist,  nevertheless.  Even  so,  individual 
alumni  can  make  personal  contacts  with  legislators  in 
their  home  towns,  if  not  at  the  State  Capitol.  Above  all, 
in  their  contacts  with  fellow  citizens — with  people  who 
influence  public  opinion — the  alumni  of  state  institutions 
must  support  their  alma  maters  to  an  intense  degree.  They 
must  make  it  their  business  to  get  straight  information 
and  spread  it  through  their  circles  of  influence. 

Since  the  law  forbids  us  to  organize  such  support, 
every  alumnus  has  to  start  this  work,  and  continue  it,  on 
his  own.  This  isn’t  something  that  most  people  do  natu- 
rally but  the  education  of  their  own  sons  and  daughters 
rests  on  their  becoming  aroused  and  doing  it.” 


a matter  of  principle 


any  worthwhile  institution  of  higher  education, 
one  college  president  has  said,  lives  “in  chronic 
A-  tension  with  the  society  that  supports  it.”  Says 
The  Campus  and  the  State,  a 1 959  survey  of  academic  free- 
dom in  which  that  president’s  words  appear:  “New  ideas 
always  run  the  risk  of  offending  entrenched  interests 
within  the  community.  If  higher  education  is  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  its  creative  role  it  must  be  guaranteed  some  pro- 
tection against  reprisal.  . .” 

The  peril  most  frequently  is  budgetary:  the  threat  of 
appropriations  cuts,  if  the  unpopular  ideas  are  not  aban- 
doned; the  real  or  imagined  threat  of  a loss  of  public — 
even  alumni — sympathy. 

Probably  the  best  protection  against  the  danger  of 
reprisals  against  free  institutions  of  learning  is  their 
alumni:  alumni  who  understand  the  meaning  of  freedom 
and  give  their  strong  and  informed  support  to  matters  of 
educational  principle.  Sometimes  such  support  is  avail- 
able in  abundance  and  offered  with  intelligence.  Some- 
times— almost  always  because  of  misconception  or  failure 
to  be  vigilant — it  is  not. 

For  example: 

► An  alumnus  of  one  private  college  was  a regular  and 
heavy  donor  to  the  annual  alumni  fund.  He  was  known  to 
have  provided  handsomely  for  his  alma  mater  in  his  will. 
But  when  he  questioned  his  grandson,  a student  at  the 
old  school,  he  learned  that  an  economics  professor  not 
only  did  not  condemn,  but  actually  discussed  the  necessity 
for,  the  national  debt.  Grandfather  threatened  to  withdraw 
all  support  unless  the  professor  ceased  uttering  such 
heresy  or  was  fired.  (The  professor  didn’t  and  wasn’t.  The 
college  is  not  yet  certain  where  it  stands  in  the  gentleman’s 
will.) 

► When  no  students  from  a certain  county  managed  to 
meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to  a southwestern 
university’s  medical  school,  the  county’s  angry  delegate  to 
the  state  legislature  announced  he  was  “out  to  get  this 
guy  — the  vice  president  in  charge  of  the  university’s 
medical  affairs,  who  had  staunchly  backed  the  medical 
school  s admissions  committee.  The  board  of  trustees  of 
the  university,  virtually  all  of  whom  were  alumni,  joined 
other  alumni  and  the  local  chapter  of  the  American 


Association  of  University  Professors  to  rally  successfully 
to  the  v.p.’s  support. 

► When  the  president  of  a publicly  supported  institu- 
tion recently  said  he  would  have  to  limit  the  number  of 
students  admitted  to  next  fall’s  freshman  class  if  high 
academic  standards  were  not  to  be  compromised,  some 
constituent-fearing  legislators  were  wrathful.  When  the 
issue  was  explained  to  them,  alumni  backed  the  presi- 
dent’s position — decisively. 

► When  a number  of  institutions  (joined  in  December 
by  President  Eisenhower)  opposed  the  “disclaimer  affida- 
vit” required  of  students  seeking  loans  under  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  many  citizens — including  some 
alumni — assailed  them  for  their  stand  against  “swearing 
allegiance  to  the  United  States.”  The  fact  is,  the  dis- 
claimer affidavit  is  not  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  (which  the  Education  Act  also  requires,  but  which 
the  colleges  have  not  opposed).  Fortunately,  alumni  who 
took  the  trouble  to  find  out  what  the  affidavit  really  was 
apparently  outnumbered,  by  a substantial  majority,  those 
who  leaped  before  they  looked.  Coincidentally  or  not, 
most  of  the  institutions  opposing  the  disclaimer  affidavit 
received  more  money  from  their  alumni  during  the  con- 
troversy than  ever  before  in  their  history. 

IN  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  educational  institutions 
worth  their  salt  will  be  in  the  midst  of  controversy. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  higher  education:  ideas  are  its 
merchandise,  and  ideas  new  and  old  are  frequently  con- 
troversial. An  educational  institution,  indeed,  may  be 
doing  its  job  badly  if  it  is  not  involved  in  controversy,  at 
times.  If  an  alumnus  never  finds  himself  in  disagreement 
with  his  alma  mater,  he  has  a right  to  question  whether 
his  alma  mater  is  intellectually  awake  or  dozing. 

To  understand  this  is  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
academic  freedom  and  vitality.  And,  with  such  an  under- 
standing, an  alumnus  is  equipped  to  give  his  highest  serv- 
ice to  higher  education;  to  give  his  support  to  the  princi- 
ples which  make-higher  education  free  and  effectual. 

If  higher  education  is  to  prosper,  it  will  need  this  kind 
of  support  from  its  alumni — tomorrow  even  more  than  in 
its  gloriously  stormy  past. 


Ideas 


are  the  merchandise  of  education,  and  every  worthwhile  educational  institution  must  provide  and 
guard  the  conditions  for  breeding  them.  To  do  so,  they  need  the  help  and  vigilance  of  their  alumni. 


Ahead 


ROLAND  READ 


The  Art 


of  keeping  intellectually  alive  for  a lifetime 
will  be  fostered  more  than  ever  by  a 
growing  alumni-alma  mater  relationship. 


Whither  the  course  of  the  relationship  between 
alumni  and  alma  mater?  At  the  turn  into  the 
Sixties,  it  is  evident  that  a new  and  challenging 
relationship — of  unprecedented  value  to  both  the  institu- 
tion and  its  alumni — is  developing. 

► If  alumni  wish,  their  intellectual  voyage  can  be 
continued  for  a lifetime. 

There  was  a time  when  graduation  was  the  end.  You 
got  your  diploma,  along  with  the  right  to  place  certain 
initials  after  your  name;  your  hand  was  clasped  for  an 
instant  by  the  president;  and  the  institution’s  business 
was  done. 

If  you  were  to  keep  yourself  intellectually  awake,  the 
No-Doz  would  have  to  be  self-administered.  If  you  were 
to  renew  your  acquaintance  with  literature  or  science,  the 
introductions  would  have  to  be  self-performed. 

Automotion  is  still  the  principal  driving  force.  The 
years  in  school  and  college  are  designed  to  provide  the 
push  and  then  the  momentum  to  keep  you  going  with 
your  mind.  “Madam,  we  guarantee  results,”  wrote  a col- 
lege president  to  an  inquiring  mother,  “ — or  we  return 
the  boy.”  After  graduation,  the  guarantee  is  yours  to 
maintain,  alone. 

Alone,  but  not  quite.  It  makes  little  sense,  many  edu- 
cators say,  for  schools  and  colleges  not  to  do  whatever 
they  can  to  protect  their  investment  in  their  students— 
which  is  considerable,  in  terms  ot  time,  talents,  and 
money— and  not  to  try  to  make  the  relationship  between 
alumni  and  their  alma  maters  a two-way  flow. 

As  a consequence  ol  such  thinking,  and  ol  demands 
issuing  from  the  lormer  students  themselves,  alumni 
meetings  of  all  types — local  clubs,  campus  reunions  are 
taking  on  a new  character.  “There  has  to  be  a reason  and 
a purpose  for  a meeting,”  notes  an  alumna.  Groups  that 
meet  for  purely  social  reasons  don’t  last  long.  Just  be- 
cause Mary  went  to  my  college  doesn  t mean  I enjoy 
being  with  her  socially— but  1 might  well  enjoy  working 
with  her  in  a serious  intellectual  project.  Male  alumni 
agree;  there  is  a limit  to  the  congeniality  that  can  be  main- 
tained solely  by  the  thin  thread  of  reminiscences  or  Small- 
talk. 

But  there  is  no  limit,  among  people  with  whom  their 


a new  Challenge, 

a new  relationship 


education  “stuck.”  to  the  revitalizing  effects  of  learning. 
The  chemistry  professor  who  is  in  town  for  a chemists’ 
conference  and  is  invited  to  address  the  local  chapter  of 
the  alumni  association  no  longer  feels  he  must  talk  about 
nothing  more  weighty  than  the  beauty  of  the  campus 
elms;  his  audience  wants  him  to  talk  chemistry,  and  he  is 
delighted  to  oblige.  The  engineers  who  return  to  school 
for  their  annual  homecoming  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
bring  themselves  up  to  date  on  developments  in  and  out 
of  their  specialty.  Housewives  back  on  the  campus  for 
reunions  demand — and  get — seminars  and  short-courses. 

But  the  wave  of  interest  in  enriching  the  intellectual 
content  of  alumni  meetings  may  be  only  a beginning. 
With  more  leisure  at  their  command,  alumni  will  have 
the  time  (as  they  already  have  the  inclination)  to  under- 
take more  intensive,  regular  educational  programs. 

If  alumni  demand  them,  new  concepts  in  adult  educa- 
tion may  emerge.  Urban  colleges  and  universities  may 
step  up  their  offerings  of  programs  designed  especially  for 
the  alumni  in  their  communities — not  only  their  own 
alumni,  but  those  of  distant  institutions.  Unions  and 
government  and  industry,  already  experimenting  with 
graduate-education  programs  for  their  leaders,  may  find 
ways  of  giving  sabbatical  leaves  on  a widespread  basis — 
and  they  may  profit,  in  hard  dollars-and-cents  terms,  from 
the  results  of  such  intellectual  re-charging. 

Colleges  and  universities,  already  overburdened  with 
teaching  as  well  as  other  duties,  will  need  help  if  such 
dreams  are  to  come  true.  But  help  will  be  found  if  the 
demand  is  insistent  enough. 

► Alumni  partnerships  with  their  alma  mater,  in 
meeting  ever-stijfer  educational  challenges , will  grow 
even  closer  than  they  have  been. 

Boards  of  overseers,  visiting  committees,  and  other 
partnerships  between  alumni  and  their  institutions  are 
proving,  at  many  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  to  be 
channels  through  which  the  educators  can  keep  in  touch 
with  the  community  at  large  and  vice  versa.  Alumni  trus- 
tees, elected  by  their  fellow  alumni,  are  found  on  the  gov- 
erning boards  of  more  and  more  institutions.  Alumni 
“without  portfolio”  are  seeking  ways  to  join  with  their 
alma  maters  in  advancing  the  cause  of  education.  The 


representative  of  a West  Coast  university  has  noted  the 
trend:  “In  selling  memberships  in  our  alumni  associa- 
tion, we  have  learned  that,  while  it’s  wise  to  list  the  bene- 
fits of  membership,  what  interests  them  most  is  how  they 
can  be  of  service  to  the  university.” 

► Alumni  can  have  a decisive  role  in  maintaining 
high  standards  of  education,  even  as  enrollments 
increase  at  most  schools  and  colleges. 

There  is  a real  crisis  in  American  education:  the  crisis 
of  quality.  For  a variety  of  reasons,  many  institutions  find 
themselves  unable  to  keep  their  faculties  staffed  with  high- 
caliber  men  and  women.  Many  lack  the  equipment 
needed  for  study  and  research.  Many,  even  in  this  age  of 
high  student  population,  are  unable  to  attract  the  quality 
of  student  they  desire.  Many  have  been  forced  to  dissipate 
their  teaching  and  research  energies,  in  deference  to  pub- 
lic demand  for  more  and  more  extracurricular  “services.” 
Many,  besieged  by  applicants  for  admission,  have  had  to 
yield  to  pressure  and  enroll  students  who  are  unqualified. 

Each  of  these  problems  has  a direct  bearing  upon  the 
quality  of  education  in  America.  Each  is  a problem  to 
which  alumni  can  constructively  address  themselves,  indi- 
vidually and  in  organized  groups. 

Some  can  best  be  handled  through  community  leader- 
ship: helping  present  the  institutions’  case  to  the  public. 
Some  can  be  handled  by  direct  participation  in  such  ac- 
tivities as  academic  talent-scouting,  in  which  many  insti- 
tutions, both  public  and  private,  enlist  the  aid  of  their 
alumni  in  meeting  with  college-bound  high  school  stu- 
dents in  their  cities  and  towns.  Some  can  be  handled  by 
making  more  money  available  to  the  institutions — for 
faculty  salaries,  for  scholarships,  for  buildings  and  equip- 
ment. Some  can  be  handled  through  political  action. 

The  needs  vary  widely  from  institution  to  institution — 
and  what  may  help  one  may  actually  set  back  another. 
Because  of  this,  it  is  important  to  maintain  a close  liaison 
with  the  campus  when  undertaking  such  work.  (Alumni 
offices  everywhere  will  welcome  inquiries.) 

When  the  opportunity  for  aid  does  come — as  it  has  in 
the  past,  and  as  it  inevitably  will  in  the  years  ahead — 
alumni  response  will  be  the  key  to  America’s  educational 
future,  and  to  all  that  depends  upon  it. 


alumni- 

ship 

John  Masefield  was  addressing  himself  to  the  subject 
of  universities.  “They  give  to  the  young  in  their  impres- 
sionable years  the  bond  of  a lofty  purpose  shared,”  he 
said;  “of  a great  corporate  life  whose  links  will  not  be 
loosed  until  they  die.” 

The  links  that  unite  alumni  with  each  other  and  with 
their  alma  mater  are  difficult  to  define.  But  every  alum- 
nus and  alumna  knows  they  exist,  as  surely  as  do  the 
campus’s  lofty  spires  and  the  ageless  dedication  of  edu- 
cated men  and  women  to  the  process  of  keeping  them- 
selves and  their  children  intellectually  alive. 

Once  one  has  caught  the  spirit  of  learning,  of  truth,  of 
probing  into  the  undiscovered  and  unknown — the  spirit 
of  his  alma  mater — one  does  not  really  lose  it,  for  as 
long  as  one  lives.  As  life  proceeds,  the  daily  mechanics 
of  living— of  job-holding,  of  family-rearing,  of  mortgage- 
paying, of  lawn-cutting,  of  meal-cooking — sometimes 
are  tedious.  But  for  them  who  have  known  the  spirit  of 
intellectual  adventure  and  conquest,  there  is  the  bond  ot 
the  lofty  purpose  shared,  of  the  great  corporate  life 
whose  links  will  not  be  loosed  until  they  die. 

This  would  be  the  true  meaning  of  alumni-ship,  were 
there  such  a word.  It  is  the  reasoning  behind  the  great 
service  that  alumni  give  to  education.  It  is  the  reason 
alma  maters  can  call  upon  their  alumni  for  responsible 
support  of  all  kinds,  with  confidence  that  the  responsi- 
bility will  be  well  met. 


THE 
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A Five  Minute  Quiz  for  All  Alumni 

[X]  YES  [X]  NO 

1.  Does  the  alumni  program  at  Oberlin  challenge  you  to  put 
your  best  talents  at  your  institution’s  service? 

2.  Are  you  sure  that  Oberlin  is  getting  all  of  the  financial 
support  it  needs?  Are  you  doing  all  you  can  to  make 
sure  that  it  does? 

3.  Are  you  careful  to  obtain  all  the  facts  before  criticizing 
the  College’s  policies  — either  officially  or  in  conversa- 
tion with  friends? 

4.  Are  you  satisfied  with  your  intellectual  development 
since  graduation?  Does  Oberlin  offer  you  opportunity 
for  improvement?  If  not,  are  we  at  the  College  aware  of 
your  interest? 

5.  Do  you  follow  the  deliberations  of  your  legislature  which 
affect  higher  education?  Have  you  ever  taken  the  time 
to  write  to  your  legislators  expressing  your  views  in  sup- 
port of  sound  financing  for  colleges  of  academic  excel- 
lence? 

6.  Have  you  attended  alumni  meetings,  dinners,  get-togeth- 
ers in  your  area?  Have  you  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
affairs  of  your  local  alumni  club? 

7.  Have  you  been  back  to  the  campus  in  recent  years?  Are 
you  planning  to  attend  your  next  class  reunion  at  Com- 
mencement? 

8.  Have  you  ever  sent  news  about  yourself  for  publication 
in  the  Alumni  Magazine?  Have  you  done  so  recently? 

9.  Do  you  abstain  from  organized  alumni  activity  because 
you  feel  it  is  too  frivolous?  Have  you  checked  recently 
to  make  sure  that  your  concept  of  such  activity  isn’t  out 
of  date? 

10.  Are  you  sure  you  are  too  busy  to  be  more  active  in  the 
alumni  affairs  of  your  alma  mater? 


TEN  THOUSAND  STRONG 


ACADEMY 

Mrs.  Julius  M.  Gauss  (Eleanor  Buchanan)  is 
living  in  South  Bend,  Ind.  She  wrote  us  in 
January  that  Wendy  Barkhoefer,  ’ll,  Mizen  and 
her  husband  had  been  in  England,  probably 
home  by  now. 

1896 

Mrs.  Walter  C.  Saunders  (Mabel  Bunce)  says, 
“We  have  sold  our  house  on  East  College  St. 
and  have  moved  back  to  Lakewood  (Cleveland) 
where  we  lived  many  years  before  moving  to 
Oberlin,  14  years  ago.”  The  address  is:  Lake 
Shore  Hotel,  12506  Edgewater  Drive,  Lakewood 
7,  Ohio. 

1899 

Mrs.  Frederic  Leopold  (Minnie  Stockwell 
Dickinson)  writes,  “I  am  82  years  old,  and  of  a 
life  well  filled  with  happy  memories,  I will  select 
a few.  I have  two  daughters,  one  of  whom 
lives  here  with  me,  and  one  in  Darien,  Conn.  I 
have  two  grandsons  and  a granddaughter.  One 
grandson  is  a Lt.  JG  in  the  Navy  and  one  served 
four  years  in  the  Air  Force  and  came  out  an 
expert  meteorologist.  He  is  married  and  has 
two  little  girls,  so  I am  a doting  great-grand- 
mother. I kept  up  my  practice  as  an  osteopathic 
physician  for  over  fifty  years,  but  retired  in 
January  1959,  after  suffering  a heart  attack.  My 
husband  passed  away  in  1953.”  Her  address  is 
Presidential  Apts.,  A-410,  City  Line  Ave.  & 
Monument  Road,  Philadelphia  31,  Pa. 

1900 

Julia  Severance  sends  a new  address  (267-A 
Fredericka  Parkway,  Chula  Vista,  Calif.),  and 
adds.  “I  find  much  of  interest  in  the  Alumni 
Magazine,  and  this  year’s  Appointment  Calendar 
is  especially  attractive.” 

1904 

Niel  Nissen  sends  some  corrections  for  the 
Mid-Century  Report  of  the  Class  of  1904,  under 
the  biographical  notes  on  himself,  as  follows : 
1)  In  the  line  “Pastor  of,”  etc.,  insert  “mem- 
ber” ; 2)  strike  out  section  “They  have  a daugh- 
ter, etc.”  to  end  of  (Flint,  Mich.)  ; 3)  Insert 
Denmark  for  Germany  (in  line  — I was  born, 
etc.)  He  adds,  they  have  a daughter  teaching 
retarded  children  in  Los  Angeles  and  a son  Ln 
San  Francisco  with  the  Yellow  Cab  Co. 

1906 

Edward  Ewing  Pratt,  emeritus  professor  of 
Foreign  Trade  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration  of 
New  York  University,  continues  to  devote  his 
talents  and  experience  to  the  cause  of  building 
up  export  trade  of  some  lesser  nations.  He 
spent  1957-58  as  Visiting  Professor  of  Interna- 
tional Trade  at  Waseda  University  in  Tokio 
where  the  American  Embassy  reported  that  his 
impact  upon  the  Japanese  Economy  was  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  Fulbright  appointee. 
Pratt  spent  part  of  1958  and  1959  as  Visiting 
Professor  of  International  Trade  at  Hebrew  Uni- 
versity in  Jerusalem.  There  he  was  also  ad- 
visor to  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Indus- 
try and  wrote  a practical  treatise  on  Export 
Methods  for  Israel.  The  Instituto  Post-uni- 
versitario  per  lo  Studio  della  Organizzazione 
Aziondale  (Post-Graduate  Institute  for  the  Study 
of  Business  Organization  and  Executive  Man- 
agement) in  Turin,  Italy  has  invited  him  to  give 
a series  of  lectures  on  the  “European  Common 
Market,”  an  important  subject  now  before  the 
nations  of  Europe.  This  organization,  sup- 
ported jointly  by  Fiat  and  Olivetti  is  the  last 
word  in  executive  training  for  young  business 
men  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  all  Europe. 

1908 

Ross  W.  Sanderson,  t.  is  to  serve  six  months, 
March  1 through  August,  as  interim  pastor  of 
Fairmount  Congregational  Church,  Wichita, 
Kans.  His  temporary  address  for  that  period: 
1646  Gentry,  Wichita  8,  Kans. 

1913 

Bly  Franks  wrote  us  from  St.  Petersburg, 


ELLA  C.  PARMENTER,  ’15 

Fla.,  in  January:  “This  is  my  last  move  to 
Sunny  Shores  Villas  owned  by  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.,  Methodist  Home  Inc.,  on  Little  Bayou  on 
Tampa  Bay.  Winters  here.  I hope  to  have 
next  few  summers  in  and  near  Cleveland  and 
with  our  classmate,  Hazel  Douglass  of  Welling- 
ton, Ohio.” 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  E.  Frost  (Ruth 
Anderegg)  sailed  for  the  Azores  in  December 
1958,  their  ship  carried  Christmas  dinners  for 
American  soldiers  in  Spain.  They  visited  Tur- 
key, Egypt,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Ceylon,  Singa- 
pore, Hong  Kong,  Formosa,  Korea,  Japan.  In 
the  early  winter  the  Frosts  spoke  on  “All  about 
Us  — and  Our  World”  for  the  junior  department 
of  the  Woman’s  Club  of  Forest  Hills,  Pa.  The 
Frosts  have  made  three  trips  to  South  America 
and  expect  to  make  another,  for  they  have  a 
married  daughter  who  lives  there. 

New  York  State  Supreme  Court  Justice  Car- 
roll  M.  Roberts  retired  on  Dec.  31,  because  of 
ill  health,  two  years  before  his  mandatory  retire- 
ment date.  The  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Times-Union 
said  of  him,  “He  has  an  excellent  record  on  the 
bench;  his  decisions  have  rarely  been  reversed.” 

1914 

In  December  Newton  B.  Green,  Eastman  Ko- 
dak vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
company’s  apparatus  and  optical  division,  an- 
nounced his  retirement  on  January  1.  He  had 
been  with  Kodak  for  41  years. 

Russell  W.  Jelliffe,  director  of  Karamu  House 
in  Cleveland,  was  appointed  foreman  of  the 
county  grand  jury  for  the  term  of  criminal  court 
that  began  on  Jan.  4. 

1915 

Elmer  H.  Johnson,  t,  and  Mrs.  Johnson  have 
moved  to  12701  Red  Hill  Ave.,  Tustin,  Calif. 

Lawrence  Schauffler  received  honorable  men- 
tion in  the  Saturday  Review  photography  con- 
est, as  reported  in  the  January  9 issue.  The 
picture  was  one  he  had  taken  in  Italy  during 
his  European  trip  last  year. 

1917 

Carl  R.  Compton,  m,  t,  retired  from  the  presi- 
dency of  Anatolia  College  in  Thessaloniki, 
Greece,  after  45  years  of  educational  and  relief 
work  in  the  Near  East.  He  was  made  an  hono- 
rary citizen  of  Thessaloniki  and  decorated  by  the 
King  of  Greece  with  the  gold  cross  of  the  Order 
of  King  George.  He  gave  the  commencement 
address  and  received  an  LL.D.  degree  at  Grinnell 
College  last  June.  His  daughter,  Esther  Miseroy, 
’53,  is  in  Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaya,  where  her 
husband  is  assistant  military  attache  (British). 

1917 

Ethel  Kennedy  Wimpee  retired  from  her  work 
as  physical  therapist  at  Piedmont  Hospital,  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  where  she  had  been  for  over  15 
years,  and  moved  to  South  Miami  43,  Fla.  She 
is  enjoying  an  extended  vacation  there.  Her  ad- 
dress is  6031  S.W.  59th  St. 

1919 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Modak  (Marguerite  Grove)  is  gen- 
eral secretary,  American  Committee  for  the  All- 
India  Federation  of  National  Churches.  Author 
of  The  Land  and  People  of  India,  she  is  also  a 
contributor  to  The  Hindu,  Madras,  Kesari, 
Poona;  Hindustan  Times,  Delhi;  Ararit  Bazar 
Patrika,  Calcutta;  and  Vogue  and  Travel,  New 
York.  She  is  a lecturer  and  has  spoken  at  a 
number  of  American  colleges  and  clubs. 

Wayne  Seigworth  sends  the  one  word,  “Re- 
tired” and  the  address,  Lickingville,  Pa. 

1920 

Beulah  Tyrrell  Whitby,  assistant  director  of 
the  Detroit  Commission  on  Community  Rela- 
tions, spoke  at  the  48th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Phillis  Wheatley  Association  in  Cleveland  in 
January. 

1921 

An  article  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  on  a 
decade  of  achievement  in  the  Medina,  Ohio, 


schools,  states  that  the  Medina  County  school 
system  was  one  of  the  first  in  the  state  to  set 
up  a county-wide  music  education  program. 
“The  program  was  begun  in  1921  by  S.  T.  Burns, 
an  Oberlin  graduate  now  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  During  his  stay  in  the  county  sys- 
tem the  music  program  gained  national  recogni- 
tion. Burns  later  was  hired  by  the  State  of 
Louisiana  to  set  up  a state-wide  music  program 
there.” 

1922 

A card  received  in  January  states:  “Have 
changed  my  name  from  Mrs.  J.  A.  Dittemore 
(nee  Mary  E.  Koontz)  to  Mrs.  Alvah  B.  Clough. 
Living  in  Florida  where  we  have  been  having 
most  wonderful  weather.”  Her  address  is  2651 
67th  St.,  St.  Petersburg. 

1923 

“Outboard  Plelps  Hardings  on  Adirondack 
Lake  Hops,”  is  the  caption  over  a feature  story 
about  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  C.  Harding  (Evelyn 
Burnham).  “With  an  outboard  motor  in  their 
car,  a fistful  of  geographic  survey  maps,  and  a 
lunch,  they  start  out,”  says  the  reporter.  “When 
they  come  across  a lake  they  want  to  explore 
they  park  the  car,  break  out  the  motor,  rent  a 
canoe,  and  go  aboard  with  their  lunch.  They 
paddle  at  least  five  miles  every  day  for  exercise 
but  use  the  motor  for  extended  exploring.”  Jim 
Harding  is  Westchester’s  commissioner  of  pub- 
lic works.  They’ll  observe  their  36th  wedding 
anniversary  on  April  30. 

Newspaper  clippings  have  been  received  telling 
of  the  work  of  Mrs.  Josephine  Humbles  Kyles, 
director  of  the  department  of  Christian  education 
of  the  Council  of  Churches,  national  capital 
area.  She  is  an  active  member  in  committees  of 
the  National  Council  of  United  Church  Women 
and  helped  organize  and  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Church  Race  Relations  Commission. 

Word  has  been  received  that  William  D.  Lil- 
lich,  husband  of  Margaret  Brooks,  ’23,  died  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  22.  Mr.  Lillich,  editor 
of  the  City  and  Suburban  Life,  was  with  the 
paper  for  58  years.  Last  August  he  received  the 
American  Legion  Award  as  the  most  outstand- 
ing citizen  of  the  year,  the  first  time  this  award 
has  ever  been  given  outside  the  American  Legion. 
Margaret  has  a son,  Robert  Brooks,  who  is  a 
junior  at  Oberlin  College.  Her  address  is  809 
Klemont  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  12,  Pa. 

1924 

Theodore  Newcomb  is  on  sabbatical  leave  from 
the  University  of  Michigan,  and  is  a Guggenheim 
Fellow  for  the  year,  which  he  is  spending  in  re- 
search and  writing,  principally  at  the  Center  for 
Advanced  Study  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences. 
Stanford,  California. 

1926 

“When  a generous  gift  enabled  the  Rice  Insti- 
tute to  establish  a full-blown  department  of 
geology  from  ‘scratch,’  ” Rice  leaders  realized 
they  needed  an  unusual  man  for  the  job.”  They 
picked  a former  Oberlin  student,  Dr.  Carey 
Croneis,  provost  and  professor  of  geology  at  Rice 
Institute.  While  teaching  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  he  was  curator  of  the  Walker  Museum, 
designed  the  geology  section  of  the  Chicago 
Museum  of  Science  and  Industry  and  was  in 
charge  of  the  geology  section  of  the  Hall  of  Sci- 
ence at  the  Century  of  Progress  World’s  Fair  in 
1933.  In  December  he  was  installed  as  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Geology  Teachers. 
He  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Houston  Contemporary  Arts  Museum  and  a di- 
rector of  the  Houston  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Natural  History  Museum. 

Helen  A.  Sperry  spent  last  summer  at  Pratt 
Institute  attending  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Institute.  She  teaches  chemistry  and  biology 
at  the  Beard  School  in  Orange.  N.  J.  She  drove 
to  Alaska  in  the  summer  of  1958. 

1927 

Mrs.  John  W.  Best  (Marjorie  Grace)  writes. 
“Was  married  in  Clearwater,  Fla.,  in  19~a. 
Have  three  children  — Marjorie  Elaine,  &rat 
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uatc  of  Stanford  University;  John  Walton,  Jr., 
graduate  of  West  Point;  and  Herbert  Charles, 
now  working  on  degree  in  Spanish  at  Redlands 
University  of  California.  I became  a widow  in 
1954.  My  three  children  are  married  and  have 
families.  I am  now  head  resident  in  dormitory 
for  girls  (107  girls)  at  Oregon  State  College, 
Corvallis,  Ore.” 

Paul  L.  Jones  asked  us  to  “run  a note  to  the 
effect  that  I am  now  leaning  on  the  cigar  store 
Indian  at  735  Las  Colindas  Road,  San  Rafael, 
California,  which  is  just  across  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge,  and  it  would  be  very  nice  to  hear  from 
old  friends  going  through  San  Francisco.  Am 
less  than  an  hour  from  the  Airport  and  the 
phone  number  is  GLenwood  6-0987.”  On  New 
Year’s  Day  the  Jones  clan  had  a fine  visit  with 
Bob  Williams,  ’25,  and  his  wife,  Dorotha  Young 
Williams,  who  were  in  San  Francisco  on  a trip 
around  the  world. 


1928 

State  Senator  Charles  A.  Mosher  has  been  en- 
dorsed for  Congress  by  the  13th  District  Re- 
publican leaders.  Chuck  says,  “Naturally,  I am 
very  pleased  and  humbly  grateful  for  this  en- 
dorsement. I realize  I face  a hard  campaign, 
but  I’m  ready  for  it.'’  Expressing  the  hope 
that  others  interested  in  the  Congressional  can- 
didacy would  continue  to  press  their  claims,  he 
added.  “I  think  the  Republican  voters  have  a 
right  to  make  their  own  selection  and  I wel- 
come competition.”  Chuck  is  now  serving  his 
fifth  term  in  the  Ohio  Senate. 


1929 

Ralph  Ellsworth,  director  of  libraries  of  the 
University  of  Colorado,  is  a member  of  the  ad- 
visory committee  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation for  preparation  of  a book  on  college 
and  university  library  buildings.  Keyes  D.  Met- 
calf, ’ll,  emeritus  librarian  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, will  write  the  book  under  a grant  from 
the  Council  of  Library  Resources,  an  agency 
of  the  Ford  Foundation.  Miss  Eileen  Thornton, 
Oberlin  College  Librarian,  is  also  on  the  ad- 
visory committee. 

1930 

Bertha  Pope  Cairns  sends  a new  address : 228 

S.  Oakland  Ave.,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Robert  W.  Cairns,  director  of  research  for 
Hercules  Powder  Company,  was  elected  a mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  at  the  end  of  De- 
cember. Cairns  began  his  career  with  Hercules 
in  1934  as  a research  chemist.  He  is  a defense 
consultant  and  chairman  of  the  general  sciences 
advisory  panel  and  a member  of  the  Defense 
Science  Board. 

In  the  Dec.  31  Newsletter  of  the  Harvard 
Foundation  for  Advanced  Study  we  read  : “Pro- 
fessor Willard  V.  Quine  was  elected  to  the  Brit- 
ish Academy  of  Science  ip  July.  In  May  he 
gave  the  Howison  Lecture  in  Philosophy  at  the 
University  of  California,  Berkeley.  In  June  and 
July  he  was  David  Gavin  Young  Lecturer  in 
philosophy  at  the  University  of  Adelaide,  Aus- 
tralia, and  in  July  and  August,  visiting  profes- 
sor at  the  University  of  Tokyo,  Japan.  His 
book,  Word  and  Object,  completed  in  June, 
will  be  published  by  the  Technology  Press  and 
John  Wiley  about  February  1960.” 

Thomas  W.  Williams,  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  music  at  Knox  College,  was  one  of 
the  soloists  when  the  Coe  College  Festival 
Chorus  presented  The  Messiah  in  December. 

1931 

Dr.  Edwin  O.  Reischauer,  director  of  the  Har- 
vard Yenching  Institute  and  chairman  of  the 
department  of  Far  Eastern  languages  at  Har- 
vard, spent  several  days  on  the  Earlham  Col- 
lege campus  in  the  fall  and  spoke  at  a convoca- 
tion there  on  “Underlying  Assumptions  of  Our 
Asian  Policy.” 

Mrs.  Hubert  Stone  (Ranghild  Nelson)  has 
given  Bowling  Green  University  $5,000  to  estab- 
lish the  Hubert  Porter  Stone  Award,  a memorial 
to  her  husband,  the  late  Hubert  Stone,  m’32, 
who  was  assistant  professor  of  library  science 
there  until  his  death  last  year.  The  fund  will 
provide  a cash  award  to  be  made  each  year  to  the 
outstanding  senior  in  library  science. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Colburn  Tidball,  former  publisher 
of  the  Shuttlccraft  Guild,  an  organization  de- 
voted to  publishing  bulletins  and  books  on  weav- 
ing, addressed  the  Indiana  Weavers  Guild  in  De- 


cember. In  the  morning  she  gave  a study 
demonstration  on  foundations  for  handwoven 
articles.  The  afternoon  program  was  a discus- 
sion of  Scotch  woolens  and  their  weaves.  Har- 
riet studied  weaving  in  California  and  has  become 
a nationally  known  authority  in  that  field. 

1932 

Gwen  Converse  has  a new  position  with  the 
National  Association  for  Mental  Health  in  New 
York  City.  She  is  editing  papers  and  summar- 
izing discussions  of  annual  proceedings. 

When  she  was  in  the  hospital  for  an  operation, 
Mrs.  Manuel  A.  Pasick  (Lucille  Lee)  reflected 
that  she  had  everything  she  needed.  “I  won- 
dered about  people  who  had  this  (cancer)  and 
that  could  not  afford  it.”  That  is  the  way  the 
plan  began  for  a piano  recital  to  be  given  this 
spring  by  Lucille,  who  is  a concert  pianist,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  American  Cancer  Society.  Her 
doctors  thought  playing  good  therapeutic  work 
for  her  recovery.  The  Bay  County  chapter  of 
the  American  Cancer  Society  took  up  the  idea, 
and  the  day  after  she  went  home  from  the  hospi- 
tal, Lucille  Pasick  began  to  practice.  She’d 
like  to  give  the  concert  on  May  12,  her  birthday. 

1933 

Jean  Boyd  Jones  of  Northport,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  patient  service  by  the  Suf- 
folk County  Chapter  of  the  National  Multiple 
Sclerosis  Society.  She  plans  to  set  up  an  or- 
ganization of  volunteers  throughout  the  county 
to  help  with  the  work  and  will  direct  and  take 
active  part  in  the  Chapter’s  Service  to  patients 
in  obtaining  special  equipment  for  the  incapaci- 
tated and  in  advisory  and  informative  help. 

Helen  and  Myron  Wicke  are  living  “in  the 
heart  of  Texas”  where  he  is  dean  and  professor 
of  English  at  a Methodist  college.  Their  twin 
boys,  Alan  and  Brian,  are  15  years  old. 

1934 

Robert  Y.  Durand  teaches  for  the  University 
of  Maryland  overseas,  giving  courses  in  business 
administration  and  economics.  When  he  wrote 
in  November  he  said,  “This  term  finds  me  in 
Morocco  teaching  classes  at  bases  near  Casa- 
blanca and  Marrakesh.  My  family  lives  in 
Bologna,  where  I go  for  my  vacations  and  holi- 
days when  I am  not  too  far  away.  My  book. 
Business:  Its  Organization,  Management,  and 
Responsibilities,  was  published  in  1958  by  Pren- 
tice-Hall.” 

Robert  S.  Eisenhauer  has  been  named  director 
of  public  relations  and  advertising  for  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad.  Bob  has  been  at  the 
Central  for  three  years. 

George  Hardesty  is  first  violin  and  Caroline 
Arnold,  '58,  cello  with  the  University  String 
Quartet,  Ohio  State  University.  The  quartet 
presented  a concert  there  in  Ilughes  Hall  on 
January  27.  Hardesty  is  on  the  music  faculty 
and  Caroline  is  studying  for  her  Mus.M.  and 
teaching  cello. 

For  the  past  2 years,  Emil  Holz  has  been  on 
leave  from  his  position  as  associate  professor  of 
music  at  West  Liberty  State  College  in  West 
Virginia  to  complete  his  Ph.D.  in  music  educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Michigan.  This  year 
he  has  a three-quarter-time  lectureship  while  he 
writes  the  dissertation.  He  is  teaching  instru- 
mental methods  and  materials  and  elementary 
school  methods  and  is  supervising  student  teach- 
ing. He  hopes  to  finish  the  degree  in  1960. 

Edwin  H.  Lombard,  professor  of  speech  and 
television  coordinator  at  the  Fresno  State  Col- 
lege, California,  was  one  of  the  panelists  at  a 
Community  Forum  on  Jan.  28  at  which  TV 
columnist  John  Crosby  was  the  principal  speaker. 
The  forum  was  sponsored  by  the  Fresno  Bee,  a 
radio  station,  a TV  station,  and  the  Fresno 
County  City  Councils  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 
Lombard  has  been  on  the  Fresno  faculty  since 
1947.  In  1953  he  held  a Ford  Foundation  fel- 
lowship to  study  educational  television  and,  dur- 
ing that  year,  visited  most  of  the  educational  TV 
stations  then  operating  in  the  country.  After  the 
principal  speech  the  audience  asked  questions  of 
columnist  and  panelists. 

War  in  the  Modern  World  by  Theodore  Ropp, 
professor  of  history  at  Duke  University,  was 
published  by  the  Duke  University  Press  in  De- 
cember. The  subtitle  is,  “A  History  of  Land, 
Sea,  and  Air  Warfare  since  the  Renaissance.” 
The  book  is  in  three  equal  sections.  The  first 
covers  the  age  of  the  great  captains  from  the 


Renaissance  to  Napoleon,  the  second  the  indus- 
trial and  military  revolutions  of  the  19th  century, 
and  the  third  the  world  wars  of  the  first  half  of 
the  20th  century. 

1935 

T.  Curtis  Mayo  gave  an  organ  recital  in  Jan- 
uary in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  under  the  auspices  of 
St.  Simon’s  Church.  He  is  head  of  the  music 
department  of  Grambling,  (La.)  College  and  a 
fellow  of  the  American  Guild  of  Organists. 

1936 

Rev.  Erwin  A.  Britton,  formerly  of  Avon 
Lake,  Ohio,  now  of  Wayne,  Mich.,  was  honored 
by  the  selection  of  his  sermon  on  Congregational 
ideology  as  the  best  to  be  presented  in  a nation- 
wide contest  sponsored  by  the  Congregational 
Christian  Association.  The  winning  sermon, 
entitled  “The  Heart  of  Our  Heritage,”  will  be 
delivered  by  him  at  the  1960  annual  meeting  of 
the  association.  The  clipping  we  have  does  not 
give  the  date  of  the  meeting. 

On  February  I Frances  M.  Eddy’s  address 
changed  to  503  Duane  St.,  Glen  Ellyn,  111.  “Oh, 
yes,”  she  says,  “I’m  still  on  the  same  wonderful 
job  as  director  of  Christian  education  at  First 
Congregational  Church,  Glen  Ellyn.  We  look 
forward  to  building  a new  education  wing  and 
chapel  in  1960.” 

1937 

John  Adam,  Jr.,  was  elected  vice  president  of 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  at  the  December  meet- 
ing of  the  board  of  directors.  He  assumed  his 
new  position  on  January  4.  He  is  in  charge  of 
all  production,  advertising,  and  public  relations 
activities.  John  contributes  a monthly  column 
entitled  “More  Sales  for  You”  to  the  Boston 
Standard. 

In  October  we  mentioned  the  all-expenses  trip 
Jo  Fuller  Bradshaw  had  won  in  the  Bold  Jour- 
ney Teachers  Award  Program.  The  Bradshaw 
Christmas  Bulletin  described  the  trip  in  great  and 
delightful  detail.  She  writes,  “The  trip  was 
over  and  I was  glad  to  be  home.  As  I walked 
into  our  front  room,  it  was  spotless  and  colored 
paper  streamers  covered  the  ceiling,  but  facing 
me  on  the  opposite  wall  was  a ten-foot  long  sign 
•WELCOME  HOME,  MOM.’  I bawled  . . .” 

Francis  Dart  and  Alice  Adams  (’39)  Dart 
“have  returned  from  two  years  in  Nepal  and  are 
again  at  home  in  Eugene,  Ore.”  Their  address 
is  2636  Emerald  St. 

In  1958-59  Pao-Ch’en  Lee  (“P.C.”)  was  in 
Taiwan  for  six  months,  lecturing  and  conducting 
choruses  under  a Fulbright  grant.  Leaving  Tai- 
pei on  February  9,  he  came  home  via  Hongkong, 
Bangkok,  Cairo,  Rome,  Geneva,  Paris,  Amster- 
dam, and  London. 

Herbert  M.  Weinberg  is  with  the  VA  depart- 
ment of  medicine  and  surgery,  heading  up  em- 
ployee relations  for  176  hospitals.  Prior  to  go- 
ing to  Washington  eight  years  ago,  he  was  per- 
sonnel director  at  one  of  the  larger  VA  hospi- 
tals near  Chicago.  The  Weinbergs  (she  is  a 
University  of  Chicago  graduate)  have  twin  sons. 
Alan  and  Robert,  1 5 years  old  and  in  high 
school. 

1938 

A clipping  from  the  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  State 
Times  states.  “Sometime  after  January  1960 
Chaplain  and  Mrs.  N.  Carl  Elder  will  leave  Car- 
ville  to  report  to  the  New  York  office  of  the 
American  Leprosy  Mission  Inc.,  for  reassign- 
ment.” (See  the  Class  of  1938  notes  in  the  De- 
cember issue  of  the  Alumni  Magazine  for  in- 
formation about  Carl  Elder’s  work  at  Carville.) 

Charles  Meek,  industrial  engineer  in  Lorain, 
Ohio,  has  a son,  Richard,  who  is  a freshman  at 
Oberlin  this  year.  In  the  Meek  family  Christmas 
greeting,  Charles  is  described  in  part  as  “court 
of  last  resort  for  algebra  and  math  problems, 
etc.,  arranger  and  composer  for  family  musical 
enterprises  (all  six  children  and  both  parents 
play  musical  instruments)  ; proud  of  his  church 
choir  in  Amherst,  which  he  has  directed  since 
1945.”  Richard,  studying  in  the  conservatory  of 
music,  “is  thrilled  with  his  work  in  ensembles 
and  orchestra,  proiri  of  appointment  as  orchestral 
assistant  for  the  Gilbert  & Sullivan  Players.  He 
plans  a major  in  bassoon. 

Ruth  Ward  is  with  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the 

U.S.A.  Caravan,  labeled  “Adventuring  in  the 
Arts.”  They  are  to  be  on  the  road  three  years, 
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visiting  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  caravan 

— a large  station  wagon  and  three  art  specialists 

— began  its  journey  in  October  1959.  By  late 
December  it  had  covered  many  towns  in  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  and  was  heading  south 
for  the  winter  and  spring.  It  carries  two  tons 
of  equipment.  They  stay  about  two  weeks  at 
every  stop  and  the  artists  hold  workshops  with 
Girl  Scout  leaders  and  others  interested  in  try- 
ing out  crafts  and  developing  their  latent  art 
talents.  The  plan  is  to  reach  1,200,000  girls  in 
the  three  years  and  to  train  20,000  leaders. 

1939 

Eugene  M.  Farber,  M.D..  is  professor  of 
dermatology  at  Stanford  Medical  School  and  di- 
rector of  the  division  of  dermatology  at  the  new 
Stanford  Medical  Center.  His  address  is  300 
Pasteur  Road,  Stanford  Medical  Center,  Palo 
Alto. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Oesch  (Priscilla  McCor- 
mick, ’41)  have  a third  child,  Martha  Elizabeth, 
born  December  14,  1959.  The  two  boys  are 
James,  9,  and  Stephen,  12. 

Elizabeth  Bremer  Vleugel,  contralto  from  Park 
Forest,  111.,  was  soloist  in  December  with  the 
Chicago  Heights  Symphony  in  Handel’s  Messiah. 
She  has  made  numerous  appearances  in  Chicago 
in  cantatas  and  oratorios. 

1940 

Richard  L.  Snyder,  associate  minister  of 
Saugatuck  Congregational  Church,  presented  a 
special  greeting  at  the  formal  installation  service 
marking  the  arrival  of  the  new  spiritual  leader 
of  Westport’s  Reform  Jewish  congregation, 
Temple  Israel.  Snyder  represented  the  West- 
port-Weston  Ministers’  Association,  of  which  he 
is  president.  His  church  offered  the  use  of  its 
facilities  to  the  Temple  during  the  Jewish  High 
Holy  Days  previous  to  the  completion  of  the 
temple  building. 

1941 

On  December  1 Charles  L.  Dinkins  became 
president  of  Owen  College,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  a 
two-year  college  operated  by  the  Tennessee  Bap- 
tist Missionary  and  Educational  Convention.  It 
is  fully  accredited  by  the  Southern  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  and  offers  a 
program  of  general  education,  in  both  terminal 
and  transfer  courses.  It  serves  a large  constitu- 
ency in  a section  rapidly  changing  from  an  agri- 
cultural economy  into  commerce  and  industry. 

Louis  Hans  Huber,  conductor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco State  College’s  seventy-five  piece  sym- 
phony orchestra,  is  musical  director  for  Arthur 
Benjamin’s  opera.  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  which  will 
have  its  American  premiere  at  the  college  in 
April. 

In  the  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Gazette  we  found 
a piece  about  Bob  Wells  who  “is  helping  to 
turn  a trend  with  what  he  calls  ‘music  that 
adults  want.’  ” He  has  a new  55-minute  “so- 
phisticated” musical  program,  “The  Bob  Wells 
Show,”  Mondays  at  5 p.  m.  on  radio  stations 
WGR  and  WGR-FM  in  Niagara  Falls,  and  a 
new  dinner  concert  program  on  WGR-FM  Mon- 
days through  Fridays  from  6 : 05  to  7 p.  m. 

1942 

On  January  1,  Douglas  G.  Cole,  attorney,  be- 
came city  solicitor  of  Wyoming,  a Cincinnati 
suburb.  He  was  assistant  solicitor  there  until 
two  years  ago. 

1943 

Clint  Doggett  writes:  “I  have  been  in  foreign 
aid  work  since  1946  and  am  now  with  the  ICA 
Mission  in  Karachi.  Before  this  we  were  five 
years  in  Rome  and  three  years  in  Athens,  and 
I have  had  short  assignments  in  Brazil,  Chile, 
and  Viet  Nam.  Trudy  (Lois  Trudering)  has 
been  active  in  school,  scout,  and  other  com- 
munity work  at  our  various  posts.  In  Greece 
she  also  had  the  interesting  job  of  writing  a 
column  three  times  a week  for  The  Athens  News. 
Last  year  she  was  a seventh  grade  teacher  at  the 
Karachi  American  School  and  this  year  she  has 
been  teaching  high  school  English.  Our  family 
has  grown.  We  have  Carol,  16,  Larry,  12, 
Peppy,  10,  Tony,  7,  Gina,  5,  and  Niko,  4.” 

On  January  17  John  Evans  wrote  us  as  fol- 
lows: “Last  fall,  after  more  than  eight  years  in 
government  service,  I resigned  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  order  to  enter  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Seminary  in  Virginia.  God  willing, 


I will  be  graduated  and  ordained  in  June  1962. 
Mary  (Mary  Helen  Richardson)  has  taken  on 
the  job  of  breadwinner  in  addition  to  her  house 
wifely  duties.  She  is  now  teaching  class  piano 
in  the  Fairfax  County  public  schools  and  giving 
private  piano  lessons.  We  have  been  living  in 
Fairfax,  Va.,  since  our  return  to  Washington 
from  a tour  of  duty  at  the  American  Embassy 
in  Stockholm  from  1953  to  1956.  We  have  two 
daughters,  Rebecca,  12,  and  Judith,  4.” 

In  a December  issue  of  the  Fitchburg,  Mass., 
Sentinel,  we  read : ‘‘The  premiere  of  a new  can- 
tata, ‘Down  Through  the  Ages,’  by  composer 
Joel  B.  Hayden,  will  be  presented  by  the  Monad- 
nock  Chorus  of  50  voices  and  full  orchestra 
Sunday  evening  Dec.  13.  The  choral  work  was 
written  expressly  for  the  Monadnock  Chorus,  of 
which  Hayden  is  director.” 

In  January  Kenneth  W.  Martin,  Jr.  wrote, 
“The  six  of  us  have  moved  to  202  East  Arbordalc 
Road,  Syracuse  9,  N.  Y.,  so  I can  cover  indus- 
try in  Central  New  York  for  Carborundum  Co. 
This  new  territory  assignment  is  just  fine  — 
Good  people,  places,  and  things.” 

1944 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Deck  (Eleanor  Deyo, 
’47)  announce  the  birth  of  their  third  son,  Steph- 
en Schoonmaker  Deck,  on  November  14,  1959. 
His  brothers  are  Ricky,  6%,  and  David,  Z1/*. 
Herb  is  busy  with  their  growing  church.  The 
first  stage  of  the  new  parish  house  was  completed 
last  spring.  January  found  them  in  the  process 
of  raising  funds  for  the  second  stage.  They 
would  love  to  see  Oberlin  friends  when  they  are 
Capeward.” 

1945 

Grant  M.  Buttermore  is  now  associated  with 
the  law  firm  of  Davison,  Buttermore  and  Lynch 
in  Westfield,  N.  J.,  according  to  the  Leader  of 
that  city. 

Bart  Haigh  has  an  article  called  “The  Mod- 
ern Concept  of  a Square  Dance  Caller”  in  the 
December  1959  issue  of  American  Squares.  Bart 
is  a regular  contributing  editor. 

Andre  Maurice  writes:  “Since  August  1957, 
I have  been  associated  with  A.  M.  Kidder  and 
Co.,  Inc.,  investment  brokers,  located  at  One 
Wall  Street  in  New  York  City.  I would  be  de- 
lighted to  see  Oberlin  friends  who  are  in  the  New 
York  area.  My  home  address  is:  73-37  Austin 
Street,  Forest  Hills  75,  New  York.” 

Information  about  Minette  DeBoer  Scheid  (see 
Alumni  Magazine,  Jan.  1960)  since  she  wrote 
last:  “Our  second  daughter,  Carol  DeBoer 

Scheid,  was  born  on  December  16,  and  now  Susie 
has  company  and  competition.”  Minette’s  ad- 
dress is  3026  West  Coulter  St.,  Philadephia  29, 
Pa. 

1946 

Eleanor  Annette  Marshall  and  Benjamin  Jo- 
seph Reynolds  were  married  on  January  2 in 
the  Hockessin  Friends  Meeting.  They  are  liv- 
ing in  Avondale,  Pa. 

1947 

Janet  Ensign  Bromley,  violinist,  assisted  in  an 
organ  recital  presented  in  Morganstown,  W.  Va., 
in  December. 

Mrs.  Lynn  W.  Eley  (Betsy  Hill)  reports  the 
birth  of  their  third  child  and  first  girl,  Mary 
Sherwood  Hill.  She  was  born  on  December  30, 
1959.  Her  older  brothers  are  Thomas  and  David, 
about  seven  and  four  respectively.  The  family 
now  lives  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  where  Lynn  is 
associate  director  of  the  extension  service  and 
associate  professor  of  political  science  at  the 
University  of  Michigan.  Their  address  is  801 
Amherst  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

From  Tokyo,  Japan,  John  Fairfield  and  wife, 
Betty  Smith  Fairfield,  ’48,  sent  a long  and  in- 
teresting letter  from  which  we  have  room  for 
only  a little.  Last  year  John  prepared  a booklet 
called  “What  to  Do  — When,”  which  is  a sort 
of  cradle-to-grave  guide  for  missionaries.  Betty 
is  superintendent  of  the  Tokyo  Union  Church 
Sunday  School  and  program  co-chairman  of  the 
Tokyo  Missionary  IBC  Wives’  Group.  Daugh- 
ters are  Gail,  fifth  grade;  Gwen,  first  grade; 
Linda,  attending  a Japanese  church  nursery 
school;  and  Janet  whose  allergy  to  animals  has 
banished  a canary  and  some  white  mice  from 
the  household. 

Betty  Detweiler  Hanson  says  that  they  moved 
to  Chapel  Hill,  N.  Car.,  last  July.  Husband 


Bill  (Naval  Academy,  ’49)  is  employed  at  the 
new  Computation  Center  of  UNC.  They  have 
three  youngsters  — Julie,  7,  Mike,  6,  and  David, 
3.  Betty  is  taking  French  and  sewing  lessons 
and  keeping  an  eye  on  the  new  home  they  are 
building. 

This  past  year  has  been  filled  with  changes 
and  additions,”  wrote  Mrs.  Donald  Moore  (Lu- 
cille Lomax).  “First  we  decided  to  have  our 
first  garden  and  freeze  or  can  some  of  its  pro- 
duce; I had  my  initial  experience  as  superinten- 
dent of  the  Vacation  Bible  School  Primary  De- 
partment; we  suddenly  chose  to  purchase  the 
first  home  of  our  own ; and  finally,  on  December 
1,  we  had  a new  baby,  Paul  Milton,  who,  with 
Joan,  4,  and  Tom,  3,  makes  a lively  family.”  Lu- 
cille’s address  is  733  Berkeley  St.,  Kent,  Ohio. 

Brenda  Meyer  and  Anthony  Vercesi  were  mar- 
ried on  December  5,  at  the  Hotel  Pierre  in  New 
York  City.  Brenda  is  employed  in  the  tele- 
vision program  research  department  of  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System.  Mr.  Vercesi,  an  architect, 
studied  at  Pratt  Institute  and  is  continuing  his 
studies  at  Columbia  University. 

Robert  G.  Weber  and  Juliann  Schuster,  an 
art  teacher  in  the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  public  schools, 
were  married  in  Cleveland  on  Nov.  12.  Their 
address  is  1500  South  Green  Road,  South  Eu- 
clid, Ohio. 

Faith  Whitaker  was  one  of  85  persons  com- 
missioned as  home  and  overseas  missionaries  of 
the  Methodist  Church  on  January  22  at  Buck 
Hill  Falls,  Pa.  She  will  go  to  Korea  as  a 
medical  technologist.  She  served  there  as  a mis- 
sionary from  1954  to  1959. 

Dr.  George  Wilcox,  chief  psychologist  at  the 
Lake  County  (Ohio)  Mental  Health  Clinic,  was 
the  speaker  for  the  Men’s  Night  program  of  the 
St.  Mary’s  Mothers  Club  in  Mentor,  Ohio.  He 
talked  on  emotional  danger  signs  to  look  for  from 
infancy  through  adolescence. 

1948 

Mildred  Quon  Ho  and  her  husband  bought 
their  home  in  February  1959.  Randy,  3,  and 
Sherry,  2,  keep  them  busy.  Millie  is  counseling 
and  teaching  physical  education  and  world  his- 
tory at  Castle  High  School  in  Kaneohe.  Don 
is  working  for  the  U.S.  Navy  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
“Any  of  you  Oberlin  folks  coming  out  for  a 
Hawaiian  vacation,  be  sure  to  drop  in  and  see 
us.” 

Bernard  T.  Lomas,  t,  became  pastor  of  Ep- 
worth-Euclid  Methodist  Church  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  at  the  turn  of  the  year,  going  to  Cleve- 
land from  a pastorate  in  Portsmouth,  Ohio.  At 
Epworth-Euclid  Church,  which  has  nearly  1800 
members,  he  will  be  assisted  by  an  associate 
pastor  and  a minister  of  Christian  education. 

John  A.  Mundell,  Jr.,  on  January  1,  became  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Foster,  Meadows,  and  Bal- 
lard in  Detroit.  Their  offices  are  in  the  Penob- 
scot Building  (4372),  Detroit  26. 

1949 

When  New  Sunlight  Baptist  Church  of  Lake 
Charles,  La.,  observed  its  63rd  anniversary,  a 
few  months  ago,  the  guest  minister  was  Edward 
W.  Brown,  t,  pastor  of  Antioch  Baptist  Church 
of  Beaumont,  Texas. 

Mrs.  L.  Grady  Burton,  Jr.  (Edith  Savage) 
writes  from  162  Greenmeadow  Drive.  Timonium, 
Md.,  “Our  very  much  desired  son,  Richard  Kent, 
arrived  on  April  9,  1959,  and  is  a prized  posses- 
sion of  his  three  sisters,  Janet,  almost  four, 
Yvonne,  11,  and  Cassondra,  8.  Grady  enjoys 
his  engineering  design  work,  and  my  duties  arc 
self  explanatory.  I wish  more  Oberlinians  would 
stop  and  see  us.” 

Paul  Chalfant,  solo  violinist  and  concertmaster 
of  the  85-piece  Gettysburg  Symphony  Orchestra, 
was  the  featured  soloist  at  a concert  early  in 
January.  Paul  is  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Waynesboro,  Pa.,  Record- Herald. 

Sherrill  Cleland  announces  the  birth  of  Scott 
Cameron  Cleland  on  November  5,  so  that  their 
family  now  has  two  boys  and  two  girls.  Sherrill 
is  president  of  the  Kalamazoo  College  Chapter, 
AAUP,  this  year  and  is  also  chairman  of  the 
college’s  Educational  Policies  Committee,  lead- 
ing a study  of  a three-semester,  three-course 
plan  similar  to  the  one  Oberlin  is  studying. 

Janet  Touhy  Ferguson  reports  a son,  Martin 
Elbert,  born  August  29,  1959.  There  is  an  older 
brother,  Mark,  now  about  two  years  old. 

“William  Knowlton,  who  has  been  intrigued 
by  the  sea  from  youth,  dispels  some  of  its  mys- 
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teries  entertainingly  in  his  second  exciting  book. 
Sea  Monsters,  published  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 
That  is  the  first  sentence  of  a review  which  says 
the  book  is  entertaining  for  readers  of  all  ages, 
although  written  for  young  people.  There  is 
a wealth  of  scientific  background,  camouflaged  so 
well  you  hardly  sense  it,  and  an  impressive  bibliog- 
raphy. Knowlton  teaches  English  and  social 
studies  at  Honolulu’s  well-known  Punahou 
School,  but  spends  his  week  ends  at  the  beach 
with  his  wife  and  two  small  sons.  A third  son, 
recently  born,  will  eventually  join  the  party. 
Two  years  ago  Knowlton  published  Let’s  Explore 
Beneath  the  Sea.  about  skin  diving.  A third 
book,  Hawaii  and  the  Sea.  is  in  preparation. 

From  Mrs.  R.  Russell  Nichols  (Gladys  Dee- 
ter)  : “Moved  with  husband  and  children  to 

South  America  in  August  1959.  Husband  is 
school  director  of  San  Tome  Staff  Camp  School, 
located  about  300  miles  east  of  Caracas  on  the 
plains.  The  Nichols’  address  is  care  of  Industrial 
Relations  Dept..  Mene  Grande  Oil  Co.,  Apartado 
45.  Barcelona,  Venezuela. 

Mrs.  Sam  Weissman  (Alice  Kohn)  says,  “Now 
that  I’ve  stopped  working.  I would  enjoy  see- 
ing Oberlin  alumni  who  live  near  here.”  The 
Weissman  address  is:  302  High  St.,  C-24,  Fair 
Lawn,  N.  J. 

1950 

A news  release  from  Central  Soya  Company 
and  McMillen  Feed  Mills,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
said  that  Richard  E.  Burket  had  been  appointed 
assistant  manager  of  Chicago  Grain  Operations. 
His  duties  will  include  buying  soybeans  for  the 
company’s  chemurgy  division  plant,  the  mer- 
chandising of  grain  through  Elevator  “A”  and 
the  river  elevators  at  Lockport  and  Seneca,  111., 
and  other  activities  associated  with  Central 
Soya’s  cash  grain  merchandising  business  in  Chi- 
cago. 

Carleton  College  president.  Dr.  Laurence 
Gould,  announced  receipt  of  $6,800  from  the 
Petroleum  Research  Fund  in  partial  support  of 
a research  project  under  the  direction  of  William 
C.  Child,  Jr.,  assistant  professor  of  chemistry. 

William  C.  Denison  writes : “Visiting  assis- 
tant professor  in  botany  department.  University 
of  North  Carolina,  1958-59.  Robby,  6,  and 
Tommy,  4.  are  now  in  Swarthmore  public 
schools.  Margo  and  I both  singing  in  Media 
Fellowship  Chorus.  Recent  article  on  chloro- 
phyll in  Journal  of  Franklin  Institute.  Another 
in  press  (on  the  genus  Scutellinia)  in  Mycologia. 
From  June  to  September  we  are  ‘at  home’  to 
all  Oberlinians  at  our  farm,  the  Briar  Patch, 
R.  D.  5.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Ph.D.  '56,  Cornell.” 

Mrs.  Warren  C.  Moffett  (Mary  Jo  Bechtel) 
reports  that  Kathryn  Scott  Moffett  arrived  April 
27,  1959,  to  keep  sister  Beth  on  her  toes. 

In  December  Belden  Paulson  left  for  Europe 
to  start  his  duties  as  special  consultant  to  the 
United  Nations’  high  commissioner  for  refugees. 
Mrs.  Paulson  (Louise  Hill)  and  their  son,  three- 
year-old  Eric,  will  be  with  him  in  Rome,  head- 
quarters for  his  work.  (See  the  Nov.  1959 
Alumni  Magazine  for  more  of  Bel’s  story.) 

From  Robert  Ralston:  “Bachelorhood  finally 
ended  on  Nov.  21,  1959  . . . Alice  and  I have 
our  own  home  at  1613  N.  Gordon  Drive,  South 
Bend  15,  Ind.,  where  both  of  us  teach  music  in 
the  public  schools.  Both  of  us  are  active  in 
church  and  community  music  . . . Alice  is  or- 
ganist of  First  Methodist  Church  in  Mishawaka, 
and  I am  still  playing  horn  with  the  Elkhart 
and  South  Bend  Symphony  orchestras.  Come 
and  see  us !” 

1951 

Donald  E.  Barrett  is  using  his  John  Hay  Whit- 
ney Fellowship  for  study  towards  the  doctor  of 
music  degree  with  a major  in  piano  at  Indiana 
University.  He  is  on  leave  from  his  job  at  Vir- 
ginia State  College.  Don  also  reports  that  he 
will  be  married  in  August  to  Alberta  Gregg  who 
is  studying  for  her  Ph.D.  in  English  Literature 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Judith  March  Gamble  writes:  “Jim  has  a new 
job  with  the  Niagara  chemical  division  of  Food 
Machinery  and  Chemical  Corp.  From  Ludington 
north  to  the  Grand  Traverse  area,  he  will  advise 
fruit  growers  on  the  use  of  spray  chemicals  in 
combating  orchard  insects  and  diseases.  A 
full-time  manager  will  operate  our  own  orchards 
in  our  absence.”  Their  new  address  is  888  Kin- 
ross St.,  Traverse  City,  Mich.  As  a former 
delegate  to  the  national  Congress  on  Better  Liv- 
ing, Judy  was  selected  by  McCall’s  to  moderate 


a local  session  of  this  year’s  Congress  in  October. 
They  hope  any  old  friends  in  the  vicinity  will 
look  them  up. 

E.  B.  (Ted)  Hauser  has  been  teaching  history 
and  coaching  baseball  at  Maine  Township  High 
School,  Park  Ridge,  111.,  since  February  1959. 
Pie  got  his  M.A.  in  history  from  the  University 
of  Illinois  last  June.  Was  married  July  3,  1959. 
Karl  Johnson  and  Rich  Kuusela  were  best  man 
and  usher.  Ted’s  address  is  367  Oak  St.,  Des 
Plaines,  111. 

Howard  Karp,  pianist  and  assistant  professor 
of  music  at  the  University  of  Kentucky,  appeared 
in  a recital  there  on  the  University  Musicale 
Series.  He  was  assisted  by  his  wife  in  a duo 
piano  composition.  Pie  has  been  on  the  Uni- 
versity faculty  since  1954  and  has  concertized, 
there  yearly. 

Henry  M.  Kaufmann,  “still  a bachelor,”  is 
employed  by  a real  estate  firm  in  New  York 
City  (R.  W.  C.  Realty  Co.,  Inc.).  In  January 
he  and  three  friends  acquired  ownership  of  a 
brand-new  35-acre  shopping  center  in  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  with  parking  for  over  1100  cars.  They 
hope  to  expand  the  center  as  demand  for  addi- 
tional space  develops.  “Any  Oberlinians  in  Au- 
burn are  cordially  invited  to  shop  at  the  Auburn 
Plaza  Shopping  Center,  and  to  drop  me  any 
suggestions  they  may  have.”  Kaufmann  was 
admitted  to  the  New  York  Bar  in  1957  and  has 
practised  some  law,  but  his  main  pursuit  has 
been  in  the  field  of  real  estate  and  financial  nego- 
tiations. 

Joseph  L.  Mazur,  formerly  director  of  guid- 
ance at  West  Technical  High  School,  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  has  been  promoted  to  assistant  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Personnel,  Cleveland  Public 
Schools. 

“A  top-notcher  in  show  business  right  now.” 
says  the  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Courier-News,  is  Jack 
Melick,  conducting  his  16-piece  orchestra  in  Los 
Angeles  after  17  weeks  in  the  Sky  Room  of  the 
Mapes  Hotel.  Reno,  Nev.”  Pie  has  a peculiar 
distinction,  the  reporter  adds.  “He  won  recogni- 
tion for  the  composition  of  Japanese  ballads.” 

Patricia  Ann  Mink  and  Melvin  E.  Rath  of 
Springfield.  111.,  were  married  on  December  19 
at  her  parents’  home  in  Winnetka,  111.  In  1958 
Patricia  became  supervisor  of  business  and  dis- 
tributive education,  state  board  of  vocational 
education,  Springfield.  Her  husband,  an  account- 
ant, is  associated  with  a firm  in  that  city. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Shilling  Simonel  completed  the 
master  of  elementary  education  degree  last  July 
at  the  University  of  Maryland.  She  is  teaching 
first  grade  in  the  Maryvale  School,  Rockville, 
Md. 

About  the  middle  of  January  Fritz  Volbach 
wrote:  “Negotiations  have  come  to  the  point 
where  I can  predict  that  in  a few  weeks  I will 
be  working  again.  I stopped  attending  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  in  December  and  at  the 
moment  act  as  ‘housewife.’  It  is  time  I started 
on  a job  because  my  daughter  Silvia  has  called  me 
‘mamma’  lately.  Marisa  is  still  working  with 
the  Minneapolis  Public  Library.  I would  like 
to  hear  from  other  Oberlinians  who  are  stuck  in 
the  ‘Land  of  ten  thousand  (frozen)  lake.’  ” 

Marie  Cole  Woodruff’s  husband,  Dr.  Marvin 
Woodruff,  is  co-author  of  a paper  on  “Localiza- 
tion of  Contrast  Media  Excretion  by  Stop-flow 
Analysis”  that  received  second  prize  of  $300  for 
“most  original  research”  in  the  annual  contest  of 
the  American  Urological  Association.  The 
paper  will  be  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion in  Chicago  in  May. 

1952 

Report  from  the  George  Bents  (Ruth  Schoeni) 
from  Princeton:  “George  finds  his  work  as  busi- 
ness manager  of  Aerochem  Research  Laboratories 
most  interesting  and  we  are  both  happy  living 
in  the  Princeton  community  where  we  enjoy 
many  of  the  University  activities.  We  welcome 
any  and  all  Oberlinians  to  our  home  at  440  Wal- 
nut Lane.” 

A newspaper  clipping  reports  that  David  Bid- 
well  was  piano  accompanist  for  a violin  recital 
given  in  December  at  the  State  Hospital  in 
Middletown,  N.  Y.,  for  the  hospital  staff  and 
the  public. 

Jonathan  Holloway  completed  his  Air  Force 
tour  in  August,  then  went  to  Philadelphia  for 
advanced  medical  training  in  ophthalmology.  He 
is  at  Postgraduate  School  of  Medicine,  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  will  begin  a two-year  resi- 
dency in  ophthalmology  at  Wills  Eye  Hospital, 
Philadelphia,  on  June  1. 


Stuart  and  Mary  Lehman  McLean  report  that 
Stu  has  returned  to  graduate  school  in  theology 
and  ethics  at  the  University  of  Chicago  after 
four  years  as  university  pastor  in  the  Presbyterian 
Student  Center  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
They  and  their  two  boys  — Calvin,  2J/L  and 
David,  1 year  — are  enjoying  city  living.  Their 
address  is  6050  S.  Woodlawn,  Chicago  37. 

Phillip  Valentine  Nichols  received  the  master 
of  arts  degree  from  the  University  of  Minnesota 
at  the  December  commencement  exercises. 

From  Harmony  Hill  Road,  R.  D.  1.  New 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Brad  Foulds  Noel  writes: 
"After  spending  the  spring  and  summer  living 
in  a tent  and  tool  house,  while  Don  was  build- 
ing our  house,  we  managed  to  get  the  house 
tight  and  warm  enough  before  the  snows  to 
move  in.  Life  is  primitive,  but  we  love  our  house 
and  life  in  the  country.  Oberlinians  are  wel- 
come, and  in  the  summer  a tent  is  available.  We 
enjoyed  the  Oberlin  String  Quartet  in  January 
in  Hartford.  Don  wrote  the  review  for  the 
Hartford  Times  — a favorable  one.” 

Carmen  Ruth  Crooks  and  James  L.  Rothchild 
were  married  in  December.  Rothchild  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Mississippi  and 
received  his  law  degree  at  Southern  Texas  Col- 
lege. They  are  living  in  Houston  where  he 
is  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law.  Carmen  got 
her  A.B.  degree  from  Grove  City  College. 

Margery  Aber,  ’37.  has  written  us  as  follows: 
“Thought  ydu’d  like  to  know  that  Louise 
Smith.  ’52,  was  soloist  with  the  Livonia  Youth 
Symphony  today.  She  played  with  a sensitivity 
reminiscent  of  the  fine  training  received  in  the 
Conservatory.  Betsy  Greensmith,  (’53)  Dole 
and  I were  very  proud  of  her  performance,  and 
judging  by  the  host  of  admirers  surrounding  her, 
following  her  third  curtain  call,  we  were  not  alone 
in  our  concepts.  Louise  performed  this  concert  on 
rather  short  notice,  but  learned  and  memorized 
the  concerto  in  about  a month.  She  also  played, 
beautifully,  for  the  Oberlin  Alumni  of  Detroit, 
Dec.  6.  She  is  an  enthusiastic  teacher  of  a 
large  class  of  students  at  the  Detroit  Conserva- 
tory of  Music.  Betsy  Dole’s  nine-month  old 
baby,  Peggy,  is  a darling,  with  eyes  bright 
enough  to  make  her  look  like  a wonderful  addi- 
tion to  the  Class  of  ’77.” 

Last  year  when  a Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio,  high 
school  boy  was  going  to  Japan,  under  the  Ameri- 
can Field  Service  plan,  his  mother  telephoned 
Margaret  Johnson  of  the  Cleveland  Press  and 
said.  “We  thought  you  might  know  someone 
in  Japan  you’d  like  David  to  meet.”  Margaret 
Johnson  is  in  charge  of  the  World  Friends  Club 
sponsored  by  the  Press.  The  friend  whose  name 
she  gave  David  was  Hisashi  Shikibu,  grad,  who 
is  teaching  at  Hiroshima  University. 

Lavern  Wagner  is  assistant  professor  of  music 
and  director  of  the  music  education  program  at 
Quincy  College  in  Illinois.  He  had  an  article 
entitled  “Flemish  Musicians  at  the  Spanish  Court 
of  Philip  II”  published  in  the  Autumn  1959  issue 
of  the  periodical  Caecilia.  The  Wagners  have 
five  children  — Gerard.  7.  Mary  Therese.  6. 
Heidi  Ann,  4,  Brian,  2,  and  Jeanine.  six  months.” 
The  Wagners  live  at  728  North  15th  St., 
Quincy,  111. 

In  January  1959  Ralph  H.  Winkler  formed 
The  Winkler  Company  to  operate  as  a printing 
broker  and  to  publish  The  Lockbourne  Skyhawk, 
a commercial  enterprise,  unofficial,  weekly  news- 
paper for  the  personnel  at  Lockbourne  Air  Force 
Base,  near  Columbus,  Ohio.  In  December  he 
negotiated  a contract  with  Wright-Patterson  Air 
Force  Base  to  establish  The  Skywriter  for  the 
personnel  there.  The  first  issue  appeared  on 
Feb.  5.  In  April  1956  Winkler  married  Dolores 
Emrod  (Marietta,  ’53).  They  bought  a home  in 
February  1957,  and  in  April  their  first  child, 
Lance,  was  born. 

1953 

In  January.  Harold  Carlson  left  the  J.  C.  Pen- 
ney Company  in  Denver,  Colo.,  and  began  a new 
job  as  casualty  claims  adjuster  for  the  Allstate 
Insurance  Company  in  their  Denver  office. 

From  Ronald  and  Bernadette  Lucas.  ’55,  Di 
Lorenzo:  “Gabrielle  Holly  joined  the  family  De- 
cember 31.  She  is  our  third  child.  Others  are 
Carrie  Lucas  and  Leon  Damian.”  The  Di  Lor- 
enzo address  is  136  Riverside  Park.  Iowa  Citv 
la. 

In  January  we  received  a card  from  Mrs. 
Paul  Hofflund  (Anne  Marie  Thalman)  report- 
ing, “Paul  and  I,  with  our  year-old  son,  Mark, 
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moved  here  (Los  Angeles)  from  Washington, 
D.  C.,  in  November.  Paul  is  assistant  U.S.  At- 
torney for  the  Southern  District  of  California.” 

Nancy  Carnarius  Jackson  was  contralto  soloist 
in  the  annual  performance  of  The  Messiah  by  the 
Delaware  Valley  Philharmonic  Orchestra  and 
Chorus.  Nancy  is  head  of  the  Delaware  Valley 
Opera  Workshop  and  has  sung  various  roles  with 
that  organization  and  with  the  Levittown  Opera 
Workshop. 

Mrs.  Donald  Kiddoo  (Nancy  Lee  Rice)  went  to 
England  in  the  spring  of  1958  and  “lived  in  a 
lovely  small  town  on  the  south  coast  while  Don 
fulfilled  an  engineering  assignment  at  a nearby 
oil  refinery  for  six  months.”  In  September 
1958  they  went  to  France,  living  in  LeHavre 
for  six  months  doing  similar  work.  Then  a short 
vacation  in  Paris,  Switzerland,  and  the  French 
Riviera  before  sailing  home  in  April  1959.  Sep- 
tember 1959,  moved  into  ranch  house  in  Whip- 
pany,  N.  J.  The  address  is  16  Woodfield  Drive, 
Whippany. 

From  Mrs.  George  D.  Meyer  (Amy  Waters)  : 
“George  and  I have  moved  into  San  Francisco. 
Our  address  is  1327  Cabrillo  St.,  San  Francisco 
IS,  Calif.  George  is  a doctor,  in  private  prac- 
tice as  a psychiatrist.  (We  were  married  in 
Nov.  1954.)  I am  “printmaking”  — have  my 
own  etching  press  and  other  printing  facilities. 
Had  a first  one-woman  show  at  the  Labaudt 
Gallery  in  San  Francisco  last  year.  I also  teach 
art  appreciation  and  history  in  two  evening 
schools.'* 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Mills  (Ann  Hallenbeck) 
announce  the  birth  of  their  second  child,  Steven 
James,  August  17.  Their  home  is  at  212  Som- 
erset St.,  West  Hartford  10,  Conn. 

Lt.  John  L.  Nicholson,  Jr.,  was  graduated 
from  the  Naval  Science  Academy  at  Monterey, 
Calif.,  and  given  a new  service  assignment  at 
the  Navy’s  Point  Mugu,  Calif.,  Missile  Range 
Base. 

Paul  D.  Schickedantz  received  the  Ph.D.,  in 
chemistry  from  Ohio  State  University  in  Au- 
gust and  is  now  working  in  the  textile  chemical 
research  section  of  American  Cyanamid  Co.  at 
Bound  Brook,  N.  J.  His  address  is  500  Moun- 
tain View  Terrace,  Dunellen,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Jack  Waxenberg  (Frances  Wolfson)  re- 
ports the  birth  of  a second  daughter,  Jacque, 
last  April  and  the  family's  moving  to  a new  ad- 
dress — 2300  Magnolia  Road,  North  Miami,  Fla. 
The  elder  daughter  is  Jeri  Louise,  a little  past 
two. 

In  February,  Herbert  White  resigned  his  posi- 
tion at  Iowa  State  Teachers  College  to  become 
organist  of  the  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist, 
in  Oak  Park,  111.  He  is  also  teaching  organ  at 
Sherwood  Music  School  in  Chicago. 

1954 

George  Andrews  writes:  “Erik  George  was 
born  December  30,  1959.  Marlene  and  I assisted 
with  the  NSF  Institute  for  high  school  math 
teachers  which  was  held  in  Oberlin  last  summer. 
We  took  one  camping  trip  with  Mary  Lee  and 
Dan  Orr  in  the  Pennsylvania  mountains.” 

In  the  space  labeled  “News”  Mrs.  William 
Bradley  (Alice  Babcock)  writes,  “None.  Still 
teaching.  Bought  home.”  Her  address  is  2885 
16th  St.,  Boulder,  Colo. 

From  Tokyo  Ray  F.  Downs  writes:  “Now 
happily  settled  in  an  attractive  house  near 
American  School  in  Japan  where  Vicky  is  librari- 
an and  I am  teaching  history.  Delightful,  able, 
and  highly  cosmopolitan  student  body  (32  na- 
tionalities). Recently  attended  Oberlin  alumni 
meeting  at  which  Dalton  Baldwin  (’53)  was 
an  honored  guest.  He  was  in  Japan  as  accom- 
panist for  Gerard  Souzey.” 

Mrs.  Andrew  Kim  (Anna  Charr)  is  department 
histologist  for  the  University  of  Chicago.  Her 
husband  (M.B.A.,  Chicago)  is  an  accountant. 
They  have  a son,  Min  Sun,  fifteen  months  old  in 
January. 

Mrs.  Donald  Liebendorfcr.  Jr.  (Ruth  Bark- 
man)  writes:  “Don  and  T were  married  in  March 
1959.  Don  has  three  more  quarters  at  Stan- 
ford University,  majoring  in  radio  and  TV.  Pie’s 
active  in. the  Stanford  Radio  Station,  KZSU.  I 
have  27  private  piano  pupils  and  play  the  organ 
and  direct  two  choirs  at  Covenant  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Palo  Alto.” 

Cynthia  Meyer  resumed  teaching  at  Grecndcll 
Elementary  School  in  Palo  Alto  in  February. 
Pier  address  is  2 Coleman  Place,  Apt.  D,  Menlo 
Park,  Calif. 


Dorothy  Schoeni  Neff  writes:  “We  are  back 
in  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio.  Last  summer  we  re- 
modeled a 120-year-old  house  on  the  Chagrin 
River  and  are  still  working  on  the  second  floor. 
A1  is  with  an  electronics  firm  — Integrated  De- 
velopment & Mfg.”  The  Neff  address  is  250 
High  St.,  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio. 

Rose  Marie  Asaro  of  Nutley,  N.  J.,  and  Wil- 
liam C.  Readel,  Jr.  were  married  on  Nov.  28. 
Bill  is  with  the  Essex  County  Welfare  Board. 
They  are  living  in  Newark. 

After  four  years  as  minister  of  music  at  First 
Congregational  Church  in  Manchester,  N.  PI., 
Ruth  Sisson  accepted  a similar  position  last  Jan 
uary  at  First  Congregational  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.  She  has  full-time  work  with  three  choirs, 
part-time  male  chorus,  women’s  chorus,  and 
male  quartet,  all  the  organ  work  she  can  keep 
up  with.  Her  new  associate  organist  is  Ann 
McWethy  Allen.  ’53. 

Leonard  F.  Solt,  m,  became  pastor  of  the  First 
Methodist  Church,  Bridgeport,  Ohio,  on  July  1. 
The  Solts  adopted  a son,  Leonard  Paul,  in  May. 
In  July,  Solt  toured  the  Middle  East,  with  a 
study  group.  In  addition  to  his  pastoral  duties, 
he  was  active  in  a vice  clean-up  in  Bridgeport 
and  organized  a citizens  committee  for  better 
government. 

Eleanore  Marie  Kirkpatrick  of  Austin,  111.,  and 
Norman  Edward  Thompson  were  married  in  No- 
vember. The  bride  is  employed  as  a secretary 
for  the  Sunbeam  Corp.,  and  Norm  is  on  the  staff 
of  the  mathematics  department  at  Oak  Park- 
River  Forest  Pligh  School. 

1955 

In  December  Willard  Cobb  was  in  Bristol, 
Va.,  to  sing  the  tenor  solos  in  a presentation  of 
the  Messiah  and  also  to  give  a recital.  Presently 
professor  of  music  at  Fairmount  State  College, 
West  Virginia,  he  also  directs  a madrigal  group 
and  baroque  ensemble.  Said  a local  newspaper, 
announcing  the  recital,  “Don’t  miss  Willard 
Cobb’s  recital,  for  this  young  man  is  a most 
excellent  musician.  He  has  a truly  lovely  voice.” 
His  program  included  numbers  that  called  for 
recorder  and  harpsichord  as  well  as  voice. 

R.  Douglas  Collins  is  interning  at  Polyclinic 
Hospital,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  He  will  specialize  in 
neurology  at  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Phila- 
delphia, beginning  in  July  1960.  “Married  to 
Pauline  A.  Hyde,  R.N.,”  he  writes.  “One 
precious  child,  Victoria  Elizabeth  Collins,  born 
October  29,  1959.”  The  Collins  address  is 
272S-A,  Green  Street,  Harrisburg. 

Howard  DeVoe  finished  his  Ph.D.  thesis  at 
Harvard  — an  enzyme  kinetics  problem.  In 
February  he  moved  to  Berkeley,  Calif.,  to  take 
up  a post-doctoral  research  position  in  physical 
chemistry.  His  address  there  is  Care  of  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley  4. 

Robert  W.  Harmon  has  been  appointed  a food 
and  drug  inspector  for  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, and  is  working  in  the  Detroit  dis- 
trict office. 

Mrs.  Robert  E.  Jobin  (Shirley  David)  has  a 
part-time  job  as  organist  and  director  of  the 
Junior  Choir  and  teaches  a section  of  the  Con- 
firmation class  at  her  church.  She  also  teaches 
organ  and  piano.  Bob  moved  into  his  own 
law  office  in  December.  Their  address  is  34 
Kensington  Road,  Pleasant  Ridge,  Mich. 

Thomas  Spacht  and  Kent  Hill,  ’56,  spent  a 
week  in  Paris  during  the  Christmas  Holidays. 
Kent  is  a Fulbright  grantee  in  Copenhagen  this 
year.  In  Paris  they  visited  Marcel  Dupre.  Since 
then,  John  Stuber,  ’61,  and  Ronald  Sprunger, 
’61,  of  the  Oberlin-in-Salzburg  group,  have  visit- 
ed Tom  in  Amsterdam,  seeing  some  of  the  famous 
organs  in  Plolland  and  the  Flentrop  organ  fac- 
tory. (See  Dec.  1959  and  Jan.  1960  Alumni 
Magazines  for  specific  news  of  Tom  himself.) 

Dorothy  Keating  Young  writes:  “Last  Sep- 
tember we  moved  to  Brockton,  Mass.,  where 
Lewis,  t,  '54,  is  working  at  the  South  Congre- 
gational Church  as  minister  of  Christian  Educa- 
tion while  he  works  toward  a Ph.D.  in  psychology 
and  pastoral  counseling  at  Boston  University. 
Wally,  our  three-year-old,  and  Susie,  16  months, 
keep  us  busy  and  interested.  Lewis  will  receive 
the  S.T.M.  from  Andover  Newton  Theological 
School  in  May  and  will  spend  the  summer  at 
Boston  State  Hospital  in  the  clinical  training 
program  there.” 

1956 

Vilnis  Ciemins  expects  to  have  his  M.D.  from 


Western  Reserve  in  June.  Next  year  he  will 
spend  his  internship  either  in  Boston  or  New 
Haven,  probably.  After  that  "It  is  three  years 
in  the  Navy  as  a doctor.  I managed  to  get  mar- 
ried to  Catherine  Tanner  last  summer.  She  is 
a recent  graduate  of  WRU  nursing  school.” 

Charles  T.  Coffman  completed  Navy  service  in 
December  and  is  now  employed  at  the  Hanover 
Bank  of  New  York  City  and  studying  in  the 
night  school  program  of  New  York  University 
Graduate  School  of  Business. 

Delos  Hughes  returned  from  Germany  and 
was  separated  from  the  Air  Force  in  July  1959. 
I-Ie  entered  graduate  school  (political  science)  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  on  February  1. 

Shirley  Knapp  Maclennan  writes  from  Johan- 
nesburg, “We  are  all  as  robust  as  ever  — four 
of  us  now.  Baby  Joe  is  ten  months  old  (this 
was  in  January).  Ben  is  nearly  four,  and  has 
been  swimming  (head  down)  for  a year.  Don 
finds  South  African  kids  easier  to  teach  than 
Americans;  the  discipline  problem  is  not  so  great. 
One  trait  Don  doesn’t  have  in  common  with  many 
English  South  Africans  is  their  ignorance  of 
the  danger  they  live  in.  I think  it  must  be  like 
working  in  a dynamite  factory  — after  a while 
it’s  just  another  job.  ...  I think  people  are 
afraid  to  let  themselves  be  afraid.  There  seems 
to  be  enough  violence  to  worry  anybody,  and 
yet  nobody  seems  to  think  about  it.” 

Carolyn  Padelford  attended  the  international 
student  Christian  conference  in  Athens,  Ohio,  in 
December.  She  was  accepted  by  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Education  and  was  to  start 
work  on  her  M.A.  in  secondary  English. 

Mrs.  Anthony  Papalia  (Ruth  Wickersham) 
was  guest  artist  in  a concert  in  Warren,  Pa.,  in 
December.  Ruth  is  a former  member  of  the 
“Angelaires,”  a harp  quintet  that  toured  the 
United  States  under  the  management  of  Com- 
munity Concerts,  Inc.  After  graduation  from 
Oberlin  she  studied  at  the  Philadelphia  Conserva- 
tory. 

News-from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Schwartz 
(Susan,  Wager,  ’55)  : Last  June  Tom  received 
his  M.B.A.  from  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance 
and  Commerce  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  had  also  been  an  instructor  in  in- 
dustry. Sue  was  working  for  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  in  the  business  offices  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Tom  accepted  a position  with  Corning 
Glass.  In  the  fall  he  was  transferred  to  Albion, 
Mich.,  where  Corning  Glass  has  a plant  that 
makes  TV  bulbs.  He  and  Sue  moved  into  a 
large,  old  house  in  the  middle  of  December  and 
hope  to  stay  put  for  a while.  The  address  is  500 
Linden  Ave.,  Albion,  Mich. 

Harris  C.  Webster  returned  to  the  States  early 
last  summer  after  three  years  of  teaching  in 
Turkey.  He  attended  Harvard  Summer  School 
and  in  the  fall  was  called  into  the  army  as  a 
1-A-O  medic. 

1957 

Army  Pvt.  Louis  E.  Auld  completed  the  eight- 
week  typing  and  clerical  procedures  course  De- 
cember 18  at  the  Armor  School,  Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

Francis  “Frank”  Borkowski  and  his  wife  Kay 
are  in  Jacksonville,  Florida  — 5533  Stanford 
Road,  Jacksonville  7.  He  is  organizing  the 
music  department  at  Bishop  Kenny  High  School. 
He  and  his  wife  play  first  flute  and  first  clarinet, 
respectively  in  the  Jacksonville  Symphony. 

Mary  Christine  Bostock,  is  studying  piano  at 
the  Paris  Conservatory  and  taking  private  les- 
sons with  concert  pianist  Mme.  Yvonne  Lefebvre 
while  living  with  a French  family. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Braun  (Jean  Ogden) 
are  both  teaching  in  Livonia.  Mich.,  and  study- 
ing for  their  M.A.’s  at  Eastern  Michigan  Uni- 
versity. Dick  has  a combination  fourth  and 
fifth  grade,  and  Jean  has  second  grade.  Jean 
says  they  are  convinced  “Michigan  is  the  best 
place  to  work  and  live.” 

Margaret  Castle  received  her  M.A.  in  June  in 
organic  chemistry,  and  is  now  working  toward 
a Ph.D.  in  the  same  field  at  Johns  Hopkins. 

For  the  past  three  years,  Joe  Hickerson  has 
been  studying  folklore  at  Indiana  University. 
He  has  a graduate  fellowship  for  full-time 
study.  He  plans  to  finish  his  M.A.  thesis  this 
spring  and  hopes  to  receive  the  degree  in  June. 
He  will  then  contiue  study  for  the  Ph.D.  at  In- 
diana. 

Kent  Hill  won  a Fulbright  for  study  in  Den- 
mark during  1959-60.  He  is  in  Copenhagen 
studying  organ,  with  emphasis  on  Danish  com- 
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that  the  College  has  got  the  latest  thing  in  teaching 
mechanisms,  but,  believe  me,  they  are  no  more  significant 
of  the  fundamental  progress  of  learning  than  is  the  peren- 
nial yearbook  cliche  of  the  white-smocked  chemistry  pro- 
fessor standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  a student,  both  gaz- 
ing at  a test  tube. 

Another  example:  Very  few  people  would  read  a news- 
paper article  under  a headline  such  as  the  following: 
Physics  Lectures  Again  Revised  at  Oberlin.  But  such  scoops 
as  these:  Civil  Engineers  Spend  Independent  Study  Quarter 
at  Aswan  or  School  of  Architecture  Sends  Junior  Class  to 
Salisbury  or  even  College  Adopts  a New  Semester  Plan 
catch  the  eye;  and  if  you  have  a faculty  that  will  produce 
such  headlines  your  college  may  even  "make”  the  New 
York  Times,  "get  into”  Time,  get  your  picture  in  Life  and 
an  editorial  in  Fortune.  Quite  a few  people  who  are  earn- 
estly concerned  about,  and  work  very  hard  to  promote, 
their  college  take  great  joy  in  such  propagandistic  tri- 
umphs; but  it  is  the  task  of  each  faculty  member  to  make 
a sober  judgment  whether  in  his  opinion  the  new  distribu- 
tion of  semesters  and  courses  will  prove  sufficiently  bene- 
ficial to  justify  the  administrative  ructions  that  it  will 
entail;  and  whether  the  engineers  have  gone  to  Aswan 
and  the  Juniors  to  Salisbury  on  a scholastic  errand  of  folly, 
however  diverting  it  may  be,  or  as  pioneers  in  a significant 
and  promising  new  educational  enterprise.  These  individual 
judgments  are  put  together  in  a vote  of  the  faculty,  and  as 
the  majority  votes  so  goes  the  educational  policy  of  the 
College. 


WELL,  I HAVE  GIVEN  YOU  a considerable  lecture  on 
the  negative  implications  that  I thought  I saw  in 
your  question;  but  I doubt  if  I have  given  you  the  assur- 


ance that  you  seem  to  seek  that  the  Oberlin  College  Faculty 
is  a vigorous  and  alert  group  of  educators  who  are  keeping 
abreast  of  developments  in  their  respective  fields  of  scholar- 
ship, and  are  cognizant  of  the  changing  needs  of  the  day 
in  education.  For  me  to  list  here  all  the  items  which  I 
consider  as  valid  evidence  would  be  unbecoming  to  me  as  a 
member  of  die  faculty  and  uninteresting  to  you.  But 
please  do  not  conclude  that  my  reticence  here  is  caused  by 
the  fact  that  such  evidence  does  not  exist.  It  does  exist: 
in  the  form  of  basic  textbooks  that  are  written  year  after 
year  by  members  of  the  Oberlin  faculty  and  are  widely 
used  in  institutions  throughout  the  country;  in  the  form 
of  many  scholarly  books  and  articles  that  faculty  members 
publish  year  in  and  year  out;  in  the  honors,  distinctions, 
special  assignments,  prizes,  and  grants  that  come  to  faculty 
members;  in  such  overt  developments  as  the  foreign  lan- 
guage houses,  the  language  lab,  the  foreign  language  sum- 
mer sessions  abroad;  in  various  studies  and  experiments  in 
methods  of  teaching  that  are  being  conducted  in  psy- 
chology, in  fine  arts  and  music,  in  zoology  and  physics  and 
mathematics.  Such  evidence  as  this  is  detailed  annually  in 
the  printed  report  of  the  president  to  the  trustees  and  is 
also  reported  from  time  to  time  in  the  Faculty  News  sec- 
tion of  the  Alumni  Magazine. 

But,  most  importandy,  the  evidence  exists,  intangibly  yet 
unmistakably,  in  the  total,  cumulative  effect  which  Oberlin 
has  on  its  students.  We  are  willing  to  be  judged  by  our 
product.  We  are  proud  of  our  students,  and  proud  of 
what  they  become,  after  they  have  left  us,  as  alumni,  and 
we  humbly  hope  that  we  may  be  worthy  of  their  con- 
tinuing loyalty  and  support. 

Faithfully  yours, 

John  W . Kurtz 
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campaign  were  discussed  by  Paul  Butler,  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee;  James  Reston,  Chief  of 
the  Washington  Bureau  of  the  New  York  Times;  E.  E. 
Schattschneider,  professor  of  political  science  at  Wesleyan 
University;  and  Sidney  Hyman,  noted  political  analyst  and 
author.  In  February,  David  E.  Feller,  Asst.  Counsel  of 
United  States  Steel  Workers  and  Edward  Maher,  vice- 
president  of  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  spoke 
on  labor  and  management.  In  March,  the  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Post,  William  V.  Shannan, 
discusses  foreign  affairs.  Civil  and  States’  Rights  are  being 
viewed  by  Robert  McFigg,  Jr.,  dean  of  the  University  of 


South  Carolina  Law  School,  and  by  Joseph  Rauh,  vice- 
chairman  of  ADA.  Agriculture  will  be  the  subject  for 
the  April  symposium  to  be  presented  by  Charles  Brannan, 
attorney,  and  Truman’s  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Members 
of  the  Oberlin  faculty  will  speak  on  Monetary  and  Fiscal 
Policy  some  time  before  the  Convention.  Students  and 
faculty  will  run  an  "Inside  U.S.A.”  series,  one  for  each  of 
the  country’s  nine  regions,  to  discuss  relevant  issues  and 
candidates. 

In  a month  the  tension  will  burst  into  three  roaring  days 
of  color,  heat,  and  political  strategy.  After  a mile-and-a- 
half  parade,  will  come  days  and  nights  of  rallies,  debates, 
and  pre-dawn  bargaining.  Finally,  culminating  a year’s 
learnings  and  labor,  we  announce  our  Mock  Convention 
candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States. 


posers,  and  doing  research  into  the  origin  of  some 
of  the  early  chorale  melodies  of  the  Lutheran 
church. 

David  Jenness  was  best  man  at  the  wedding 
of  Ray  Oliver  and  Mary  Anne  MacPherson  in 
Mobile  on  August  28.  On  Sept.  6 David  mar- 
ried Hermine  Cohen  of  Selma,  Ala.,  and  Ray 
reciprocated.  David  has  taken  a job  with  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson  Advertising  Agency.  Dave  con- 
cludes, “We  always  welcome  Oberlinians !” 

Daniel  Kleinman  is  now  a programmer  trainee 
with  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  in  New 
York  City. 

Mrs.  Roberta  Scheff  Rummer  has  an  editorial 
job  on  Leisure,  a new  publication,  in  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Law  (Lorraine  Young) 
have  moved  to:  12065  Edgewater  Drive,  Apt.  21, 
Lakewood,  Ohio.  They  both  have  new  jobs. 
Ralph  is  a supervisor  in  the  catalyst  department 
of  Harshaw  Chemical  Company  in  Elyria, 
Ohio.  Lorraine  is  an  elementary  teacher  at 
Grant  School  in  Lakewood. 


Brita  Selma  Strandberg  and  David  J.  Mur- 
ray were  married  on  October  10  in  Wyncote,  Pa. 
David  is  a graduate  of  St.  Lawrence  College. 
Since  December  Brita  has  been  employed  as 
assistant  purchasing  agent  at  the  Thomson 
Electric  Company  in  New  York  City. 

Malcolm  H.  Wechsler  was  appointed  organist 
of  St.  Francis  Episcopal  Church  in  Stamford. 
Conn.,  and  of  Temple  Bethel,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Sandra  Wilcox  became  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Wen- 
zel on  Nov.  21,  1959.  Bob  is  a Dartmouth  grad- 
uate and  a member  of  the  foreign  service  depart- 
ment of  the  Department  of  State.  They  are  liv- 
ing at  2122  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington 8,  D.  C. 

1958 

Curtis  Coutts,  in  Canton,  Ohio,  continues  his 
job  as  associate  physical  director  at  the  YMCA, 
reports  Jane  Gray.  ’57,  Coutts.  She  spends 
two  mornings  a week  teaching  a pre-school  class 
at  the  YWCA.  David,  now  two  years  old, 
goes  to  the  school  with  her,  and  loves  it.  “We 


had  a wonderful  Thanksgiving  weekend  with 
Shailer.  Peg,  and  Freddy  Thomas,  and  Don  and 
Carol  King,  '59,  Van  Houten  visiting  them. 

The  engagement  of  Eve  Davens,  ’60,  to 
Thomas  Firor  was  announced  in  January.  They 
plan  a late  August  wedding.  Eve  is  working  in 
orthoptics  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in  Balti- 
more and  Tom  pursuing  Middle  Eastern  area 
studies  at  the  School  of  Advanced  International 
Studies  in  Washington. 


Because  of  the  special  nation- 
wide report  entitled  Alumnus 
(a),  we  were  forced  to  omit  "Un- 
der the  Elms.”  "Letters  to  the 
Editor,”  Losses  in  the  Oberlin 
Family,”  and  1958-59  class  news. 
See  May  issue  for  full  coverage. 


FOR  APRIL  I960 
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MOCK  CONVENTION 

Schedule  of  Events 

FRIDAY,  MAY  6: 

3:00  P.M. — Parade,  start  at  Field  House,  end  at  Field 
House. 

7:00  P.M. — Convention  Hall  opens. 

7:30  P.M. — Call  to  Order  by  National  Chairman — 
(James  Meeks,  ’60). 

National  Antliem. 

Invocation. 

Address  of  Welcome — 

(President  Robert  K.  Carr). 

Convention  Call  by  Operations  Chair- 
man— (Mark  Furstenberg,  ’60). 

Award  of  Float  and  Window  Prizes. 

8:00  P.M. — Introduction  of  Keynoter. 

Keynote  Address. 

9:05  P.M. — Committee  Reports:  Credentials,  Rules, 

Resolutions. 

9:25  P.M — Platform  Debate  begins. 

(Adjournment  about  12:30). 

SATURDAY,  MAY  7: 

9:30  A.M. — Platform  Debate  (continued). 

2:00  P.M. — Platform  Debate  (continued). 

7:00  P.M. — Convention  Hall  Opens. 

7:25  P.M. — Call  to  Order  by  National  Chairman. 

National  Anthem. 

Invocation. 

7:35  P.M. — Introduction  of  Permanent  Chairman. 

7:45  P.M. — Address  by  Permanent  Chairman — 

(Senator  Albert  A.  Gore  of  Tennessee). 

8:45  P.M. — Roll  Call  for  Presidential  Nominating. 

Speeches  by  the  Executive  Secretary — 
(Miss  Barbara  Burnett,  ’61). 

Roll  Call  for  Presidential  Seconding 
Speeches. 

Balloting  for  Presidential  Candidates. 

Roll  Call  for  Vice-presidential  Nominating 
Speeches. 

Roll  Call  for  Vice-presidential  Seconding 
Speeches. 

Balloting  for  Vice-presidential  Candidates. 

(Adjournment). 


1952  Mock  Convention 


0BERLIN  COLLEGE  CHOIR 


Spring  Tour 

CUYAHOGA  FALLS,  O.  8:00  p.m.,  Saturday,  April  2 
Sill  Jr.  High  School,  1910  Searl  Road. 

DETROIT,  MICH.  8:00  p.m.,  Sunday,  April  3 

Masonic  Temple,  500  Temple  at  Cass  Avenue. 

FINDLAY,  O 8:00  p.m.,  Monday,  April  4 

First  Presbyterian  Church,  South  Main  Street. 

GARY,  IND.  7:45  p.m.,  Tuesday,  April  5 

First  Baptist  Church,  626  West  21st  Avenue. 

NEENAII,  WIS.  7:30  p.m.,  Wednesday,  April  6 

First  Presbyterian  Church,  200  Church  Street. 

MENOMONIE,  WIS.  8:00  p.m.,  Thursday,  April  7 

Stout  State  College  Auditorium,  Harvey  Hall, 

3rd  Street  at  Wilson  Avenue. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  8:00  p.  m„  Friday.  April  8 

Richfield  Methodist  Church,  5835  Lyndalc  Ave.  South 

MADISON,  WIS.  Saturday,  April  9 

Rest  Stop. 

EVANSTON,  ILL.  7:30  p.m.,  Sunday,  April  10 

First  Baptist  Church,  Chicago  and  Lake  Streets. 

CINCINNATI,  O.  (Wyoming)  8 p.m.,  Monday.  April  11 
Presbyterian  Church,  Burns  and  Wyoming  Avenues. 

WOOSTER,  O 8:15  p.m.,  Tuesday.  April  11 

College  of  Wooster  Chapel,  E.  University  Street. 

OBERLIN,  O.  8:00  p.m.,  Sunday,  April  17 

Home  Concert,  Finney  Chapel. 
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